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PREFACE 


This book is intended to give an introductory account of the 
fascinating subject of the complex variable and conformal 
transformation, with some indication of applications to 
problems of mathematical physics, aeronautics, and electrical 
engineering. It demands from the reader little more in the 
way of preliminary equipment than some knowledge of the 
calculus (including partial differentiation) and analytical plane 
geometry. 

The needs of those reading Pure Mathematics for the General 
and Special Honours degrees in Arts and Science of the Uni- 
versity of London are practically covered by Chapters I-III, 
while those presenting Advanced Subjects should be helped 
by Chapters I-VII. Candidates in Mathematics at the B.Sc. 
(Eng.) will need Chapters I-III and at least part of Chapters 
IV and V. 


The electrical engineer may read Chapter VIII, on the use of 
the complex variable in alternating current problems, im- 
mediately after Chapters I and II. 

Thanks are due to the University of Lopdon for permitting 
the inclusion among the exercises of questions set at examina- 
tions for Pass, General and Special Honours degrees in Arts, 
Science and Engineering. 


To Prof. W. J. John, B.Sc., M.I.E.E., Head of the Elec- 
trical Engineering Department at Queen Mary College, I am 
indebted for valuable help in connection with Chapter VIII. 
To my friend and colleague Mr. R. W. Piper, M.Sc., who has 
read the manuscript and proofs and made many helpful 
suggestions and criticisms, I offer hearty thanks. 

S. L. G. 


Queek Mary College 
(University of Loadon) 
February, 1939 
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THE THEORY AND USE 

OF THE 

COMPLEX VARIABLE 

CHAPTER I 

COMPLEX NUMBERS AND THEIR REPRESENTATION 

Graphical Representation of Real Numbers. One way of 

representing the real numbers graphically is to make use of 
points on a straight line X'OX, produced indefibaitely far in 
both directions (Fig. 1). Taking any fixed point 0 on the line 
to represent zero and choosing a suitable unit of length, we 
may represent a positive number by a point P^, on the line 
and to the right of 0, such that OP^ is units long, and a 

X2 OCj 

! 1 

X ^2 ^ P; X 

OCJ-X2 

XjfO Cz 

1 1 1 1 

A C 3 D 

Fig. 1 

negative number by a point Pg to the left of 0 such that 
OP 2 is — Xz units long. For example, the number ( — 3) is 
represented by a point on the left of 0 and 3 units distant 
from it. Then, to every real number, positive or negative, 
there corresponds one and only one point on the line and, 
conversely, to every point on the line there corresponds one 
and only one real number. 

Another method is to represent the number by a displacement 
along the line, the positive number being represented by a 
displacement of x^ units from left to right, and the negative 

1 
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number being represented by a displacement of — units 
from right to left. Thus the number ( — 3) is represented by 
a displacement of 3 units from right to left. 

The second method leads us to the idea of representing any 
real number a: by a vector, either parallel to or lying in the line, 
the sense of the vector being from left to right for a positive 
number and from right to left for a negative number. The 
number of units of length of the vector is ± ^ according as 
X is positive or negative. We shall denote by [x~\ the vector 
which represents x in this way. The modulus of x is defined 
to be the number of units of length of the vector and is denoted 
by \x\: this number is essentially positive. 

Clearly, the vectors [x] and [ — x] differ in sense but not 
in length, and so \x\ = | — 

To represent the sum and difference of two real numbers 
Xi (positive) and X2 (negative), draw the vector AB = [x^] and 
the vectors BC = [x^} and BJD = [ — x ^]- Then AC = [Xi + ^^^ 2 ! 
and AB = — iCg] (Fig. 1 ). Here AB denotes the vector 

joining jB in the sense from A to B. 

The product x^x^ and the number % have the same or opposite 
signs according as x^ is positive or negative. Hence the vectors 
and [oj^] have the same sense if x^ is positive, but are 
opposite in sense if x^ is negative. The modulus of x^x^ is 
obviously equal to the product of the moduli of and x^, that is 

i^^ 2 i “ 1 ^ 1 1 ^ 1 ^ 2 1 * 

In particular, the effect of multiplying a number xhy — 1 is 
to reverse the direction of the vector [x] without altering its 
length. We may therefore think of multiplication by — 1 as 
an operation which rotates a vector through two right angles. 

Purely Imaginary Numbers. Consider the quadratic equation 
2;2 1 j. 0 al yaluo of z can satisfy the equation, for the 

square of a real number cannot be negative. If, then, the 
equation is satisfied when z = i, the number i cannot be real. 
We define i as the imaginary unit. 

We shall assume that i obeys the laws of ordinary algebra ; 
so that the equation may be written in the form 

2:2 _ ^2 _ 0 Qp ( 2 ; — i) {z i) = 0 , 

whence it is seen that the equation is also satisfied when 
z ~ — i. It follows that, if n is real, the equation = 0 

is satisfied by 2 : = dn m. 
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A number of the form m, where n is real, is called a purely 
imaginary number. 

In introducing a new kind of number in this way we are 
following the precedent of the introduction of negative and 
fractional numbers in arithmetic, which were found to be 
necessary when the processes of subtraction and division were 
apphed to the so-called natural numbers (positive integers). 

For the graphical representation of the purely imaginary 
numbers we shall adopt methods which are exactly analogous 



to those already used for the real numbers. On an axis Y'O F, 
perpendicular to X'OX, represent y^i (where yj^ is positive) by 
a point Qif above O such that is units long, and represent 
y^i (where yg is negative) by below 0 such that OQq is — 
units in length (Fig. 2). 

The vector idea may also be used, and then the number yi 
is represented by a vector {yi], either in or parallel to the line 
Y'OY, of length ± y units according as y is positive or negative, 
the sense being upwards if y is positive and downwards if y 
is negative. The length of the vector is called the modulus of yi 
and is denoted hj \yi\. It follows that \yi\ = \y\. 
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The imaginary imit i will then be represented by a unit 
vector in the positive sense. 

If p is the point on X'OX which represents the real number 
n, and if Q, on Y'OT, represents ni, the vectors OP = [n] 
and OQ = [^^‘] are equal in length and perpendicular in direc- 
tion. The vector [m] could be obtained by rotating the vector 
[n] through a right angle in the counter-clockwise sense, and 
this suggests that multiplication by i may be represented by 
the operation of turning a vector through a right angle. This 
is readhy verified, for, if P' and Q' represent — n and — ni, 
respectively, 

=:[—%] = [ni X ^] and OQ' — [— ni] = x ^]. 

In Fig- 2 it has been assumed that n is positive; the reader 
can easily verify that the result holds good when n is negative. 

Siroilarly, it may be shown that multiplication by — - P is 
equivalent to rotation of the vector through a right angle in 
the clockwise sense. 

It follows that multiplication by i^ or (— is equivalent 
to rotation through two right angles in either sense, which, as 
we have already seen, is the effect of multiplication by — 1 . 

Vectorial representation is thus consistent with the definition 
of i, viz, i^ = — 1 ; for multiplication twice by i is equivalent 
to multiplication by — 1. 

Complex Numbers. The roots of the general quadratic 
equation 

az^ bz c = Q, 

where a, h, c, are real numbers, are | — 6 i — 4:ac)]f2a. 
If the discriminant — 4uc is positive or zero, these are real 
numbers and are of no particular interest, but, if the dis- 
criminant is negative, the roots are not real numbers. In this 
case, we can find a real number n such that — 4ac = — 4^%^, 
and, if we write — bj^a = m, the roots are ^ Such 
numbers are said to be comjplex. 

We shall take x iy to be the general complex number, 
X and y being real : x is defined as the real part and y as the 
imaginary part of the number. 

It should be noted that the imaginary part of the number 
is itself real and is the coefficient of the imaginary unit i in 
the expression x + iy. 

Purely real and purely imaginary numbers may be regarded 
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as special classes of the more general complex numbers, the 
former having zero for the imaginary part and the latter having 
zero for the real part. For zero, both real and imaginary parts 
vanish. 

If X + iy = 0, then a; = y = 0 ; otherwise the imagin- 
ary unit would be equal to — xfy, which is a real number, and 
this is impossible. It follows that two complex numbers 
which are equal are identical ; for, if x + iy = x' iy\ then 



{x — x') + i{y — y') — 0, and from the above, we have x = x' 
and y = y\ 

The complex numbers x + iy, x — iy, which have the same 
real parts and equal and opposite imaginary parts, are said to 
be conjugate. Their sum {2x) is real, their difference (2^y) 
is purely imaginary, and their product 

{x + iy) {x — iy) = x^— {iy)^ =: + y^ 

cannot be negative. The product would be zero only when 
X = y = 0. The conjugate of z is written z. 

It will be observed that the roots of the above quadratic are 
conjugate complex numbers when the discriminant is negative. 

The Argand Diagram. In the plane of the perpendicular 
axes X'OX, Y'OY (Fig. 3), plot the point P whose Cartesian 
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co-ordinates referred to these axes are (x, y). Then we can take 
this point to represent the complex number x iy. There is 
thus one and only one point in the plane which corresponds to 
the number. If we are given any point in the plane, we can 
find its co-ordinates {x, y) and hence construct the corresponding 
number x + iy. This number is called the affix of the point. 

The diagram in which this representation is carried out is 
called the Argand diagram. 

It is usual to write z for the number x + iy and to refer to 
the plane as the 2-plane. As before, the real numbers are then 
represented by points on the axis X'OX, called the real axis, 
and the purely imaginary numbers by points on the axis Y'O Y, 
called the inmginary axis. The origin O represents zero. 

With 0 as origin and OX as initial line, let (r, 0) be the polar 
co-ordinates of P : then 

r = OF = + y^), 

cos 6 = xjr^ sin d == yjr 

and z — X iy = r(cos 6 i sin. d). 

The Tnodulus of 2 (written |2|) is defined to be the length r, 
which is essentially positive and unique. 

The argument or amplitude of 2 (arg z or amp 2) is defined to 
be the angle d and is infinitely many- valued since, if 0 is any 
one determination of the angle XOP, any other determination 
is 0 + ^Tctt, where h is any integer, positive or negative. 

As the argument of 2 is not unique, we define the principal 
value as that determination of the angle XOP which lies 
between the limits — tt and -f- tt. The principal value is thus 
unique except when 2 is real and negative, in which case its 
principal argument is either ~ tt or +77, or when 2 is zero, 
in which case arg 2 is obviously indeterminate. Unless the 
contrary is stated, we shall, in future, take arg to mean the 
principal value. 

Vectorial Representation of a Complex Number. If r and 6 

are given, the point P is uniquely determined and we may 
represent the number 2 by a vector of length r in a direction 
which makes an angle 0 with the positive direction of the 
real axis. In accordance with the notation used in connection 
with real numbers we shall denote such a vector by [2]. The 
vector need not be drawn from the origin but may be situated 
anywhere in the plane provided that it has the proper length 
and direction. 
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In practice it is convenient to employ both the point and the 
vector methods of representing a complex number, and not to 
use exclusively the one or the other. 

In Fig. 3, the point P with co-ordinates {x, y) represents the 
number z = x iy, and the vector OP also represents the same 
number. The number — is represented by the point P' with 
co-ordinates ( — x, — y), and the corresponding vector is OP' 
which is equal in length but opposite in sense to OP. 

The number iz = i{x iy) ^ — y ix is represented by 
P". If PM, P"N are drawn perpendicular to the real axis, 
we have OM = P^P" and MP ~ ON ; so that the right-angled 
triangles OMP, P"NO are congruent. It follows that the 
angle POP" is a right angle. 

Hence the multipher — 1 may be regarded as before as an 
operator which reverses the direction of a vector, and the 
multiplier i as an operator which turns a vector through a 
right angle in the positive sense. In neither case is there any 
change in the length of the vector. 

Example 1, In the Argand diagram, the numbers 1, i, 
— 1, — i are represented by the points A, B, C, D, and 
the corresponding vectors are OA, OB, OC, OD, all of unit 
length, and their principal arguments are 0, i 
respectively. Hence we may write 

1 = l(cos 0 + sill 0), i — l(cos Itt + i sin ^tt), 

— 1 == l(cos 77 + ^ sin 77), — i ~ l(cos — |77 + ^ sin — W) 

The number (1 -f is represented by the point E with 
co-ordinates ( 1 , 1 ). Hence, OE = and the angle XOE is 
J 77 : so we have (1 + i) = y' 2 (cos J 77 -f- i sin ^ 77 ). 

Example 2. Consider the locus of a point which represents 
a number 2; which varies so that [ 2 ;| = c, where c is a real 
positive constant. The geometrical interpretation of this 
condition is that the distance of the point z from the origin is 
always equal to c. The locus is therefore a circle with its centre 
at the origin and radius c. 

Example 3. If 2: varies in such a way that arg z is constant, 
the locus of the point 2 is a straight line drawn from the origin. 

Example 4. If a point P represents the number x + iy, 
the point Q which represents the conjugate number x — iy 
has co-ordinates {x, — y) and is the image of P in the real 
axis. 
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Addition and Subtraction. Let P and Q represent z = x + iy 
and z' = x' + iy\ respectively (Fig. 4). Complete the parallel- 
ogram OPRQ. Since PR and OQ are equal and parallel, their 
projections on the axes of co-ordinates are equal, and so the 
co-ordinates oiR are {x + x',y + y'). Therefore E represents 
the sum of the numbers repr esen ted by P and Q. 

Vectorially, we have OR = OP -f OQ, which is the statement 
of the parallelogram law for the addition of two vectors. 

In order to represent the difference of the two numbers, we 
may apply the above construction to the addition of the 

R 



numbers x + iy and — {x' + w')- Thus, if RP is produced to 
8 so that P8 — PR in length, the vector P8, which is equal 
and opposite to OQ, represents — {x' -f- iy'). Then 

08 = ^ + P8 

and therefore 08 represents {x -f- iy) — {x' iy'). 

It is not necessary to make use of the origin in the con- 
struction; for, if the vectors AB and BC have the same 

lengths and directions as OP and OQ, respectively, the triangles 
ABC, OPR are congruent and similarly placed, and therefore the 
vectors OR and AC are equivalent, and either may be taken 
to represent the sum. 
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Since the length of one side of a triangle cannot exceed the 
sum of the lengths of the other two sides, it follows that 

OF + PR > OB and so \z\ + \z'\ > \z z^\. 

This result may be stated : the sum of the moduli of two complex 
numbers is greater than or equal to the modulus of their sum, 
Equahty occurs only when the points O, P, R are collinear 
and P hes between 0 and P, i.e. when arg z — arg z\ 

The construction may now be extended to give the sum of 
any number of complex terms. If vectors AB, BG, CD repre- 
sent z^, 23, respectively (Fig. 5 ), then AC represents % + 
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and so AD represents + % + 2^3. Since the length AD 
cannot exceed the sum of the lengths AB, BG, CD, we have 

K1 + IZ2I + Kl > K + ^2 + 231 - 

Similarly, we may deal with the sum of n numbers and deduce 
that the sum of their moduli is greater than or equal to the 
modulus of their sum. 

Example 5 . The vector which connects the points c and z 
in the Argand diagram, in the sense from c to z, represents the 
number z — c and its length is — c|. If c is constant and 2: 
varies in such a way that — c| is constant, the locus of the 
point 2: is a circle with its centre at the point c. 

If c' is another constant and z varies so that 

\z — c| \z — c' I ^ constant, 

the locus of the point z is an ellipse whose foci are the 
points c, c'. 

Example 6. Let ABC be any triangle; then the vectors 
BG, CA, AB represent three complex numbers whose sum is 
zero. A similar result is true for the numbers represented by 
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vectors given by tbe sides of any closed polygon taken in order. 

Multiplication and Division. The product and quotient of 
any two complex numbers are also complex numbers ; for 

{x + iy) {x' + iy') = xx' — yy' + i{xy' + x'y) 
x + iy (x + iy) (x' — iy') 
x' + iy' (X' + iy'){x'~^iy') 

__ xx' + yy' + i{x'y—xy') 

x'^ + y'^ 

Notice how, in effecting the division, use is made of the con- 
jugate of the denominator in order to obtain a new denominator 
which is purely real. 

Now consider the same operations from the geometrical 
point of view. 

Any two complex numbers 2:, z' may be written in the form 
z ~ r(cos 0 -h ^ sin d), z' = r'(cos 0' i sin d'), 
where r = | 2 ;|, r' = \z'\, 6 — arg z, 6' = arg z'. 

Hence z x z' = rr' (cos 0 + i sin 0) (cos 0' + i sin 0') 

= rr'{(cos 0 cos 0' — sin 0 sin 0') 

+ i{sm 0 cos 0' + cos 0 sin 6')} 

= r/{cos (0 4- ^0 + ^ sin (0 4 0')} 

Therefore \zz'\ — rT'— \z\ x \z'\ 

and one determination of arg zz' is arg z 4 a^rg z'. 

(It wiU be remembered that arg 2^ is indeterminate to the 
extent of an added or subtracted multiple of 27r.) 

Again 

r(cos 0 4. ^ sin 0) (cos 0' — i sin 6') 
z' r'{coB 6' 4 i sin 6') (cos 0' — i sin O') 

___ r{(cos 0 cos 6' 4 si n 6 sin 0') 4 ^(sin 0 cos 0' — sin 0' cos 0)} 
r'{cos^ 0' 4 sin^ O') — — 

= {rjr') {cos (0~ 0') 4- i sin (0~ 0')}. 

Therefore \z/z'\ = r/r' = |2;|/|2;'| and one determination of 
arg {z/z') is arg 2 : — arg 2 '. 

If the vectors which represent 2 and z' are parallel, 
arg z — arg z' 

is zero (when the vectors are in the same sense) or 4 (when 
the vectors are opposite in sense) : in either event the value of 
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the quotient zjz* is purely real. Conversely, if zjz' is real, the 
vectors [ 2 ] and [z'} are paraliel. 

If the vectors \z\ and {z'l are perpendicular, the arguments of 
z and z' differ by an odd multiple of | and the quotient is 
purely imaginary. The converse of the result is also true. 

y 



In particular, the reciprocal of 2 : is 

Ijz = (1/r) J cos ( — 0) + i sin { — d)] 

and so the principal arguments of a number and its reciprocal 
are equal in magnitude and opposite in sign. 

Geometrical Constructions for the Product and the Quotient 
of Two Numbers. In Tig. 6, let the points A, P, Q respect- 
ively represent the numbers 1, z, z'. Construct a triangle OPE 
which is directly similar to the triangle OAQ, the correspon- 
dence of vertices being in the order of mention. 

Then, since OE/OP = OQfOA, OE = OP . OQj as OA is 
of unit length. Also Z.AOE = Z.AOP + APOE 

= Z.AOP+ aAOQ 
= arg z -b arg z' . 

The point E therefore represents the number zz' , 
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Now make the triangle OAS directly similar to the triangle 
OQP, Then 08 I 0 A = OPjOQ, 

and AAOS = AQOF = argz— arg z'. 

The point 8 therefore represents the quotient z/z'. 

Example 7. Consider the constructions for and 1 /z. 
Taking z' in the above equal to 2:, the points P, Q coincide and 
the point P which represents z^ is found by making the triangle 
OFF similar to the triangle OAF, The point 8 which represents 
1 /z is found by making the triangle 0 A 8 directly similar to 
the triangle OF A. 

Example 8. Let P and Q represent z and z' respectively 
and let any point R on the straight line FQ represent 2;". 
Since the vectors PP, RQ, which represent 2;" — 2 j, 2' — 2;", 
are in the same line (their senses being the same or opposite 
according as P divides QF internally or externally) the quotient 
(2j" — 2;)/(2:' — 2j'') is real and positive or negative according as 
P divides FQ internally or externally. 

Hence z'' ^z^ lc{z' — 2;") and so 2" = (z + 7 cz')/{l + k) 
where the real constant h is positive for internal and negative 
for external division. Numerically, h = PR/RQ, 

In particular, the middle point of FQ represents ^(2; + z'). 

Example 9. Suppose that the vertices of a triangle ABC 
represent a, 6, c respectively. Then the middle point D of BC 
represents ^^(6 + 0). The centroid O of the triangle divides 
AD in the ratio 2 : 1 and so represents the number ^ + c). 

Example 10. Two opposite vertices of a square represent 
2 + 4 + 3^. Eind the numbers represented by the other 

vertices. 

If, in Fig. 7, A, C are the points 2 -j- 4 3^, the middle 

point P of ^<7 is 3 + (using Example 8 above) and the vector 
EC represents (4 + 3i) — (3 + 2t) = 1 i. Since DE = EC 
and CED is a right angle, ED represents i(l i) = — l 4. 
Therefore D represents (3 + 2^) + (— 1 + ^) = 2 + 3i. 

Similarly, EB represents — i(l-l-i) = l — i and B represents 
(3 + 2i) + (1 i) = 4 + i. 

Example 11. If z, z' are such that |2 -f 2;'| = \z — z'\, 
prove that iz/z' is real and that the straight line joining the 
points z and z' subtends a right angle at the origin. (U.L.) 

If, in Fig. 8, P and Q represent 21, z' respectively, the point 
Q' representing — z' is found by producing QO to Q' so that 
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OQ, OQ’ are equal in length. Then, as QF and QF represent 
the numbers 21 + 21' and z — z\ which have equal moduli, 
FQ — FQ' and OP is the perpendicular bisector of QQ', Hence 


DCl-f-Si) C(4‘^3i) 




arg izjz' = — Z_QOF = 0 and therefore izjz' is real. Also 

the angle POQ, subtended by F and Q at the origin, is a right 
angle. 



Example 12. In Fig. 9, A, B are two fixed points on a 
circle, P, P' are variable points on the two arcs AB. If the 
angle APB is a, then the angle AP'B is tt — a. Let A, B, P, F' 
represent the numbers a, 6 , z, z\ respectively. 
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Then arg (z — a)l{z — 6) = arg {z— a) — arg {z — b) 

= a ± a multiple of 27 t 

and arg {z' — a)/{z' — 6) = arg {z' — a) — arg {z' — b) 

= oi— TT zk ^ multiple of 277. 

It follows that, if z varies so that arg {z — a)/{z^b) is 
constant, the locus of the point 2 : is an arc of a circle which 
passes through the points a, b. 

Example 13. Suppose that z varies so that 
|(s-~ a)/{z— b)\ = k, 

where k is constant. Then the point Q which represents z 
moves so that AQ : BQ = k and its locus is a circle (unless 
k ~ I when the locus is the perpendicular bisector of AB). 
For diJBFerent values of the constant k the circles form a family 
of coaxal circles having A and B as limiting points. They are 
orthogonal to the family of coaxal circles which pass through 
the points A and B (considered in Example 12 above). 

Example 14. If a, b, c, j?, q, r, are complex numbers repre- 
sented by .4, 0, P, Q, B, respectively, prove that the neces- 

sary and sufficient condition for the triangles ABC, PQR to 
be directly similar is 

— ^) + W — p) + — g) = 0. 

Show further that, if L, M, N are taken on AP, BQ, CE, 
so that 

ALILP = BMjMQ = CNII^E, ^ 
then the triangle LMN is directly similar to the other two. 

If the triangles are directly similar, the angles BAC, QPR 
are equal and in the same sense, and also AC/AB = PRjPQ. 
These conditions are necessary and sufficient. 

Consider the numbers (c — a)/(6 — a) and [r — p)l{q — p). 
Their moduli are ACjAB and PBfPQ, respectively, and their 
arguments are the angles BAC, QPR measured in the same 
sense. 

If, then, the triangles are directly similar, the above numbers 
have equal moduli and arguments and so are identical : con- 
versely, if the numbers are equal, the conditions for direct 
similarity are satisfied. 
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Hence the necessary and sufficient conditions for the triangles 
to be directly similar may be written 

(c — a)/{b — a) = {r — p)/{q - p) 
or a{q — r) + b(r — p) + c{p — q) ^ 0 (i) 

In the second part of the question, if we write k for the 
value of the equal ratios, then, from Example 8, L, M, N 
represent {a + %>)/(! + Jc), (b + hq)/(l + k), (c + kr)/(l + h), 
respectively. It is easily seen that, if these numbers are sub- 
stituted for p, q, and r, the equation (i) is still satisfied. Conse- 
quently the triangle LMN is directly similar to the other two. 

Example 15. Two points P, Q, represent the roots of the equa- 
tion az^ -f- 2bz c = 0 and two other points P', Q' represent 
the roots of 

a'z^ + 2b'z + c' = 0. 

If P is the middle point of 
PQ, show that 

l_P'RP = LPRQ' 
and /_RPP' = jLRQ'P 
if ac' + ca' == 265'. [U.L,) 

We have to show that the triangles PRP\ Q’RP are directly 
similar if the condition is satisfied. 

Let P, Q, P', Q' represent p, q, p', q', respectively (Eig. 10). 
Then R represents ^{p g) == — - 6/a. From Example 14, it 
follows that the triangles PRP\ Q'RP are directly similar if 

p[{- b/a) - p] - (6/a) {p - q') + p'fe' + (b/a)] = 0. 

On multiplying by — a this becomes 

ap^ + 2bp + b{p' + q') + ap'q' = 0. 

Since ap^ + 2bp + c = 0, p' + q' = — 26'/a', and p'q' = c'/a\ 
the condition reduces to 

c + 26(— b'/a') + {ac'Ja') = 0 or ac' -j- ca' = 266'. 

Example 16. P represents z in the Argand diagram and Q 
represents z^. If P hes on the circle of unit radius with its centre 
at the point + 1, show geometrically that|s^ — z\ = |z| and 
that arg ( 2 : — 1) = arg 2 :^ = | arg — z). Find the polar 
equation of the locus of Q. (U ,L.) 


P 
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In I’ig. 11 let ^ represent + 1 and let arg 2 : = Make 
the triangle OPQ directly similar to GAP. Then Q is the 
point since 



Z_XOQ = l_AOP + APOQ =- 0 and 0(3 : OP == OP : OA, 
whence OQ ~ \z^\. 

If P lies on the given circle, AP is of unit length and 
the two triangles are isosceles. The vectors OP (= z) and 
PQ (= z^ — z) are equal in length, i.e. \z^~ z\ — \z\. 
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Also arg {z^ z) = /lXEP 

= Z.XAP + LAPP 
= 30/2, 

whence d = arg = (2/3) arg {z^ — z) ^ arg ( 2 : ~ 1). 

If OQ = r, we have 

r = \z\^ = (2 cos = 2(1 + cos 6 ) ; 
so the locus of Q is the cardioid given by the polar equation 
r = 2(1 + cos 0). 

Example 17. If the vertices of an equilateral triangle 
represent a, 6, c, prove that 

— be — ca — ab = 0. 

The vectors which represent the numbers b — c, c — a, a — b 
are the sides of the triangle taken in order. These are equal in 
length and their arguments may be expressed in the form 
0, 0 + 2^/3, 0 + 47r/3, or 0, 0 — 27r/3, 0 — 47r/3, according to 
the sense of description of the triangle. 

In either case, (6 — c)/(c — a) = (c — a)/(<x — b), since the 
numbers on the left and right of this equation both have unit 
modulus and the same argument (± 27r/3). 

On cross -multiplying, the equation becomes 

(6 — c) (a — 6) = (c — a)^, 

which reduces to the required condition. 

The converse of this proposition is also true and is left as 
an exercise for the reader. 

EXERCISES 

1 . Mark on a diagram the points which represent the nnmhers 

2 -h Si, 1/(2 -f- Si), (1 + i)ia - i), (1 + i)V(l ” 

(1 -h 2i) (5 + ^i) (3 4- 4i)“i (6 + i)-K 

2. Prove that the points a + ib, 0, l/(— a ib) lie on a straight line 
and that the points a ib, l/(— a -f ib), — 1, + 1 lie on a circle. 

3. A, B,C are the vertices of an equilateral triangle. If A represents 
5 7i and the centroid of the triangle represents 1 + 4i, find the 
numbers represented hy B and C. 

4. If Zi, Z 2 , Zq are complex numbers such that their representative 

points are collinear, prove that they satisfy a relation of the form 
azi -}- = 0, where a,b, c are real. 

5. Six points are the vertices of a regular hexagon ABCDEF, the 
inside of the hexagon being on the left when the perimeter is described 
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in the order given. If A is the origin and C represents 3 + 4i, find the 
numbers represented by B, D, E,F. {U .L.) 

6 . Two complex numbers are represented by points marked in an 
Argand diagram. Construct the point that represents their product. 
Carry out the construction for the numbers (5/4) 4 - 3i, — 3 -f (5'i/4). 

(U.L,) 

7. Three complex numbers u,v,w, such that = wu, are represented 

by the points respectively. If B is joined to the origin O and BO 

is produced to P' so that OP' — OP in length, prove that the circle 
which passes through the points B, Q, P' passes also through the point 
representing — v. Prove also that P' represents — w | ujw | . {U .X. ) 

8 . Show that the straight lines joining the points representing the 
numbers a, h and c, d are parallel if (a — 6)/(c — d) is purely real, and 
perpendicular if this fraction is purely imaginary. 

Two adjacent vertices of a square are the origin and the point 2 + 3i, 
and the figure lies entirely above the real axis. Find the numbers 
represented by the remaining vertices. 

9. P and Q are two points which represent complex numbers p, g, 
respectively. If is a real constant, show how to find the point which 
represents p -f h{q — p). 

The internal and external bisectors of the angle subtended by PQ at 
the origin meet PQ at the points I, F, respectively, and M is the 
mid-point of IE, If 

p = cos (■7r/6) 4- -i sin ( 71 / 6 ) 
and g = 2 [cos (tt/S) 4 - '^sia (tt/S)], 

show that I represents (1 -y/S) (1 4- ^)/3 and find the number 

represented by M, (U.L,) 

10. The numbers p, g, r are represented by the vertices Pf Q, B of 
an isosceles triangle, the angles at Q and B being each (tt — a)/2. Prove 
that (r — g )2 = 4 sin® Ja . (r — p) {p ~ q). 

11. Show that the points — 1, -f- 1, are the vertices of an 

equilateral triangle. By using the result of Example 14, worked on 
p. 14, deduce the condition that the triangle, whose vertices are the 
points a,b,e, should be equilateral. 

12. In the plane of the complex variable z, regular hexagons are 
described to have for one side the line joining the points — 1 , 4 - 1 * 
Find the values of ?? represented by the remaining eight vertices. 

The whole plane is partitioned into equal cells, each cell being a regular 
hexagon, and are the numbers represented by two adjacent 

vertices of one cell. Prove that, if z, z' are the numbers represented by 
the points in which two opposite sides of one of the cells are met by a 
line perpendicular to them, then 


either 

s' == 2; 4 = i(3 4 - (22 ~ ^i)j 


or 

z' ^ z iy^3) (Zz — %), 


or else 

z' = Z ±: i\/3iZ2 — Zx). 

{U.L,) 


13. Show that, if (% — — ^ 2 ) = (% — — ^ 2 ) > the points 

Zit Z 2 , % and ^ 1 , the vertices of two similar triangles. 

Three similar triangles BOA', CAB', ABC' are drawn on the sides of 
a triangle ABQ, the correspondence of vertices being indicated by the 
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order of mention, with A% B', C' lying on the sides of BC, CA, AB 
remote from A, B, C, Show that the triangles ABC, A'B'C' have the 
same centroid. {XJ.L.) 

14. It A, B, C are the vertices of any triangle and BC, CA, AB are 
produced to A', B', C', where AB' — CA, BC' = AB, CA' = BC, show 
that the triangles A'B'C', ABC cannot be similar (correspondence of 
points being in the order here given) unless ABC is equilateral. ( U.L. ) 

15. If a, h are complex constants and z varies so that arg (s — a) {z—h) 
is constant, prove that the point z moves on a branch of a rectangular 
hyperbola which passes through the points a and h. 

16. O is the origin and U represents + 1. If P represents a variable 

number z, prove that PO is perpendicular to PP if the real part of 
{z — l)lz is zero. Deduce that, if z — 1/(1 -j~ it) where i is a variable 
real number, then the point representing z describes a circle of imit 
diameter. (B.L.) 

17. If w — z^, show in an Argand diagram the path traced out by the 

point w as the point z describes the rectangle whose vertices are the 
points a, ±: a ia, where a is real. {U,L.) 

18. Interpret geometrically the following loci — 

(i) \ z^l\^-\z-l\^ = 2; 

(ii) arg {(z - l)/{z -f- 1)} = {U.B) 

19. Two complex numbers z, w are related by the equation 
w{z + 1) = 2(2!— 4). Express in the form a ib the values of w when 
2 j rss i and — 2 + S-i. Indicate the positions of the corresponding points 
in a diagram. 

20. In an Argand diagram the points P, Q represent w and z, where 

w(z 1) = z — 1, Find the locus of Q if P describes a line through the 
origin inclined at an angle a to the rc~axis and show that if Q describes 
a circle of a coaxal system whose limiting points are (1, 0), (— 1,0), then 
P describes a circle whose centre is the origin. ( U.L.) 

21. Prove that the necessary and sufficient condition that the points 

Zy^, Z 2 , Zs, may be coney die is that (% — Zy) {z^ — Z 2 )l{z^ — ^i) 

should be real. 

22. Show that the affix of the centroid of particles m^, m^, m^, , . . 
placed at the points Zy^,z^,z^, . . . is 

(mi^i + ^ 2 % + ^32^3 + • * •)/(^i + ^^2 + ^3 + . . .)• 

23. If P = (d - a)/(5 - c), Q = {d- b)lic -a), c)l{a - b), 

prove that 

QBi -{- PP -{- PQ 1 ^ 0. 

Taking a,b, c, d to be the complex numbers represented by A,B, C,D 
in the Argand diagram, show that, if DA, DB be respectively perpen- 
dicular to BC, CA, then PC is perpendicular to AB ; and derive from 
the above identity the relation 

BC . BD . CD + CA . CD . AD + AB . AD . BD = BC . CA . AB, 

the triangle ABC being acute angled. {U.L.) 

24. ABCD is a rhombus and AC — 2BD. If B, D represent 1 -{- 3i 

and — 3 -f- 'i, find the numbers represented by A and C. ( U .L.) 



CHAPTER II 
BE MOIVRE’S THEOREM 
Theory of Equations* If 

f{z) = aQZ^ + + ^22:”“"^ + . . . + ««, 

where is a positive integer and the coefficients a^, 

. . . are real or complex numbers independent of 2;, f(z) is 
a polynomial and the equation /(2;) = 0 is defined as an algebraic 
equation of the ^th degree. Any value of z which satisfies this 
equation is said to be a root of the equation or a zero of the 
polynomial f{z). According to the fundamental theorem of 
algebra (which will not be proved here), every such equation 
has at least one root, which is either real or complex. If we 
assume the truth of this theorem, it is easy to show that an 
equation of the nth degree has n and only n roots. 

Suppose that f{z) vanishes when z = where is either 
real or complex. Prom the factor theorem of elementary 
algebra, it follows that {z — oci) is a factor of f[z) and we may 
write 

f{z) ={z—a.^F{z), 

where F{z) is a polynomial of degree n— 1 , and must itself 
vanish for some value of z, say Therefore F{z) must have 
{z •— ag) as a factor, the other factor being a pol3m.omial of 
degree 7 ^— 2 . 

Continuing in this way, we see that we may write 

M = - 0^1) ~ ^2) (2 — ocg) . . . (2; --- CCn). 

Clearly, f{z) vanishes only when z has one of the values 
ai, . . . a„, and the proposition is proved. 

If we write out the product of the factors in the above 
expression of the polynomial, we obtain the identity 

+ . . . + 

+ ... + (- 1)-P,], 

where Pr denotes the sum of the products r at a time of the 
n roots ai, ag, . . . a„. 
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Identifyiag coefficients, we have 

Pi = ctrjJaQj Pg = cc^Iciq, . . , P j. = ( — l)^ar/(ZQj 

• • •} Pn — ( 

The roots a 2 , . . . of the equation need not be distinct : 
if r of them are equal to and all the others are different from 
a^, we say that is a multiple root which occurs r times, or 
more briefly, is an r-ple root. When this is the case 
f(z) ~ ao(z — ocj^y<f>(z), 

where (f>(z) is a polynomial of degree n — r which does not 
vanish when z = a^. 

Differentiating with respect to z and denoting derivatives 
by means of dashes, we have 

f(z) = ao(z— «i )'-^[(2 — ai)<^'( 2 ) 4- r4(z)]. 

The expression in square brackets on the right-hand side 
does not vanish when z = a^, and so it follows that f'(z) has 
a factor (z — Thus if /(2) has oci as an r-ple root, f'(z) 

has ai as an (r— l)-ple root. 

Further, if f(z) = 0 has no repeated root, then its roots are 
not among those of the derived equation f {z) = 0. 

We have thus a means of finding out whether or not a given 
equation has multiple roots. All we need do is to examine 
f{z) and its derived function /'(a;) for a common factor: if there 
is no common factor which is a function of z, there are no 
multiple roots, but, if there is a common factor of the form 
(z then a is an r-ple root. 

For example, it can be seen in this way that the binomial 
equation z'^ — c = 0, where c is not zero, has n distinct roots, 
since the derived equation nz^~'^ = 0 is satisfied only by 2 = 0 
and this value of z does not satisfy the given equation. 

Ie the COEEEICIEITTS ABE BEAL, COMPLEX BOOTS OCCUB IN 
CONJUGATE PAiES. The results obtained above are true, 
whatever may be the values, real or complex, of the coefficients 
%, . . . If, as is usually the case, these coefficients are 
aU real, it can be shown that complex roots (if any) occur in 
conjugate pairs. 

If we give z a complex value X ifx, the polynomial has the 
value 

/(A + ifj) = a^{X + ifxY -f- %(A + + . . . + 

= P -j- iQy 


where P and Q are real. 
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Since even powers of i[jL are real and odd powers are purely 
imaginary, P must contain only even powers of ^ wMle Q 
must contain only odd powers, provided, of course, that the 
coefficients a are all real. Now consider /(A — i/j): the real 
part of this expression contains only even powers of i^) 
and so is P, while — Q is the imaginary part, which contains 
only odd powers of ( — i/j,). 

If A -f- is a root of the equation, P and Q both vanish and 
therefore /(A — i/u) = 0, i.e. complex roots occur in conjugate 
pairs. Consequently, the total number of complex roots of 
an equation having real coefficients must be even (or zero). 
If the degree of the equation is odd, the number of real roots 
must be odd also. 

If the polynomial has complex zeros, the factors correspond- 
ing to these can be combined to give quadratic factors with 
real coefficients, since 

{z — A — ^/^) (z — 1 + ifi) — (z— Xf + fP. 

Such a polynomial can be expressed therefore as a product of 
linear factors like {z — a), in which a is real, and of quadratic 
factors like 2^ 4* ^2: -f c, in which h and c are real. 

E.g. — 1 = (z—l){z^ + z+l) 
and + 1 = (z^ + 1) -f 1) -f + 1). 

De Moivre’s Theorem. If 62 be any two angles, we have, 
as on p. 10, 

(cos 63^ + ^ sin 03 l) (cos 63 + ^ sin $2) 

= cos 6^ cos 62 — sin 6^ sin 62 

+ ^(sin $1 cos 02 H" cos 0^ sin 62) 

= cos (01 + 02) + i sin (01 + 03). 

Multiplying by a third factor of the same type, we have 

(cos i sin 0i) (cos 02 + ^ sin 02) (cos 03 + ^ sin d^) 

= [cos (01 + 02) + ^ sin (01 -j- 02)] [cos 6^ +■ i sin 03] 

= cos (01 + 02 + 03) + ^ sin (01 +■ 02 + 03)- 
Continuing in this way, we obtain the result for n factors 

(cos 01 -f i sin 0i) (cos 62 + i sin 02) . - . (cos 0^ -f i sin 0^) 

= cos (01 + 02 + . . . + 0yi) + i sin {0^ + 02-j- . . . -f- 0„). 
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If we put = 02 = . . . = 0 ^ = 0 , this result becomes 

(cos 0 -f" ^ shi 0 )" = cos nO + i sin nO, 

where is a positive integer. 

We shall now show that this result is still true when n is 
any rational number, positive or negative. 

Assume that a is such that 

(cos 0 + i sin 0 )^^^ = cos a + i sin a, 

where p and q are positive integers. 

Then (cos 0 + i sin 6)^ = (cos a + ^ sin oc)^ 

i.e. cos p6 i sin pO — cos ga + ^ sin goc 

(from the result above). On equating the real and imaginary 
parts, we see that our initial assumption is justified if a == p6/q. 
This is not the only possible value of oc ; the other values 
be considered later (p. 25). 

One value of (cos 6 i sin 0)^^^ is therefore 

cos {pB]q) + i sin (^ 0 /g). 

Now suppose that m is any negative integer or fraction. 
Since 

(cos 0 4 - ^ sin 0 ) (cos 0 — i sin 0 ) = cos^ 0 + sin^ 0 = 1 , 
we have 

(cos 0 + ^ sin d)'^ = (cos 0 — i sin 0 )-'^ 

= [cos ( — 0 ) -f- ^ sin ( — 0 )]~"» 
= cos md + i sin md, 

by apphcation of the above results, since — m is positive. 

We may now state de Moivre’s theorem in its general form 
thus : one value of (cos 0 + ^ sin 0 )” is cos nO + i sin nO, where 
n is any rational real number. 

Deductions from de Moivre’s Theorem. Let n be a positive 
integer and write c, 5 , t for cos 0, sin 0, tan 0. Then, by the 
binomial theorem 

cos 2n6 i sin 2nd = (c + is)^"^ 
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Equating real and imaginary parts, we have 

cos 27^(9 == _}. 2n(7^c2’^-4^4 . _J_ 52 )n 

sin 2nd = + 2n(7^c2^-5^5 

-... + (- l)”-^2n(7^.-lC52^"^. 

Similarly, 

cos (2n + 1)0 + ^ sin {2n + 1)0 = (c + 

_ g2n + 1 _J_ 2n + 1(7 jlC2^^5 

+ 2n + l(7^c2«-l(^5)2 
+ . . . + (^ 5 ) 2 ^ + 1 

and hence 

cos {2n + 1)0 = c2^ + l— 2n + l(72c2^~l52 + 2 n + 104 c 2 »^ - 3^4 

-...+ (— I)’" 2n + l(7g^C52n 

sin (2w + 1)0 = 2 n + l( 7 ^c 2 «^__ 2 n+l( 7 gC 2"-253 ^ 2 n + l( 7 ^c 2 « - 4^5 

_ . . . 4- (__- l)Vn + 4 

By division, we obtain 
tan 2n0 

^nQ^t— H- 2n05^5— ... + (— 1)^-1 

~~ 1 2nQ^f2 _|_ 2nQ^f^ I)n;f2n 

tan (2n + 1)0 

2n + l(7^^_ 2n + l(7^^3 _4 2n-^lQ^f5_ l)n^2n + l 

"" 1^2n + l(7^^2_^2n + l(7^^_^ , ^ ^ l>^n 2n + IQ ^j2n 

The tz-th boots oe unity. We shall now apply de Moivre’s 
theorem to evaluate the nth. roots of unity, n being a positive 
integer. In other words, we shah solve the equation — 1 
which has been shown (p. 21) to have n distinct roots. 

Suppose that the equation is satisfied when 

z = r(cos oc +■ i sin a). 

Then we must have 

r’^(cos a + ^ sin a)^ = r’^(cos m+ i sin noC) = 1, 

whence r = 1, cos na = 1 and sin na — Q, These conditions 
are satisfied if 72,a = 2^7 t, where h is zero or any integer. Taking 
= 0 , 1 , 2 , 3 , . . . , — 1 we obtain the n numbers 

1, cos (27 t/?i) +■ i sin cos (47r/7z.) + i sin (47^/?^), 

. . ., cos \_{2n — 2)7r/n] + ^ sin [{2n — 2)7t/? 2.], 
all of which satisfy the equation. 
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No two of these numhers are equal because the difiference 
between any two of the values of the angle a is less than 27 r. 
The numbers are therefore the n distinct values of the ?ith 
roots of unity. 

In the Argand diagram, the nth. roots of unity are represented 
by the vertices of a regular 7i-gon inscribed in the circle | 2 ;| = 1 
and having one vertex on the positive branch of the real axis. 

If n is even, there are two real nth roots, viz. 1 and — 1, 
which are given by taking Ic — 0 and \n respectively. The 
remaining n — 2 roots are complex. If n is odd, the only real 
root is 1. 

Putting ft) = cos {^Tr jn) + i sin {27Tln), we can write the 
roots in the form 1, co, ft)^, . . . ft)^“~^, whence it is seen that 
they form a geometric • progression with common ratio co. 
Their sum is given by the usual formula, viz. (1 — ft>”)/(l — ft>) 
and this vanishes since co” = 1. (The same result follows more 
simply from the fact that the equation — 1 = 0 contains no 
term in and so the sum of the roots is zero.) 

The 7^TH ROOTS OF ANY COMPLEX XTTMRBR. If c is any num- 
ber, in general complex, its nth roots are the n values of z 
which satisfy the equation — c. If % is any one of the roots 
of this equation, then ^ is also a root if X^z\ = c, and therefore 
= 1, i.e. X is an ?ith root of unity. Thus we can give 
X the n values 1, co, co^, . . : 

In order to find a suitable value of we express c in the 
form |c| (cos 6 + i sin d) and assume that 

= i2(cos <f> + i sin </>), 

We then make 

jK^(cos ^ 4- ^ sin n<j>) = |c| (cos 6 i sin 6), 

and this condition is satisfied when E ~ and </> == d/n. 

Here denotes the real positive nth root of the positive 

number |c|, and 6 may be any determination of arg c, but it is 
usually most convenient to take the principal value. The 
nth roots of c are thus 

CJOZ^, (O^Z^, . . . 

where % = Icj^^’^Ccos {djn) + i sin (<9/?2,)]. 

It will be observed that these numbers form a geometric 
progression of which the sum is zero. Inserting the value of oy 

2 (T.122) 
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and using the result on p. 10, we obtain the ?^th roots by giving 
h the values 0, 1, 2, 3, . . . « - 1 in the expression 


|c|i/”{cos [(0 H- 2h-n)lri\ + i sin [(fi + 2^77)/%]}. 

In the Argand diagram these numbers are represented by 
the points ^0. Q\> Qi, ■ ■ ■ Qn-i on the circle [zj = lc|^'” and 
such that the angle XOQ^ is (0 + 2h7T)[n. The points^ are 
thus the vertices of a regular polygon of n sides mscribed m 
th© circl© 

Example 1. The cube roots of — 1. We have here 


i23(eos 3.^ + i sin 3^) = — 1 = cos ir + i sin w, 


whence = 1 and we can take ^ = v/3. 

Also CO = cos (277/3) + i sin (277/3) and the cube roots 

of — 1 are 

cos (77/3) + * sin (77/3), <»[cos (77/8) + i sin (77/3)], 
co^[cos (77/3) + i sin (77/8)] 

i.e. cos (77/3) + i sin (77/8), cos 77 + i sin 77 = — 1, 
cos (577/3) + » sin (577/3). 

The numerical values are -1(1 + — Ij i(l — 

Example 2. The cube roots of 1 + i. On plotting the point 
representing the number 1 + i in the Argand diagram, it is 
seen that [1 + i| = and arg (1 + i) = 77/4. Hence the 
three cube roots are 

2:1 = 2i^6[-cos (77/12) + i sin (7 t/ 12)], 
o)Zi = 2^^®[cos (77/12) + i sin (77/12)] [cos (27 t/ 3) + i sin (277/3)] 
= 2^^®[cos (377/4) + i sin (377/4)]. 

and 

co^z^ = 2^/®[cos {Trfl2) + i sin (77/12)] [cos (47r/3) + i sin (47r/3)] 
= 2V6[cos (1777/12) + i sm (1777/12)]. 

Example 3. Obtain with the aid of tables the values of 

(3 _ 4i)i/3. 

Erom the Argand diagram (Fig. 12) it is seen that arg 
(3 — 4i) = — 6, where d is the positive acute angle such that 
sin 6 = 0-8, i.e. d = 53° 8'. Hence 

3 _ 4i = 6[cos (— 0/3) + i sin (— 0/3)] 
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and, from four-figure tables, the cube roots are 

5i/3[eos (- ef2>) + i sin 0/3)] = 5i/3(cos 17° 43' — sin 17° 43') 

= 1-629 — 0-5204^*, 

5i/3[cos (120°— 17° 43') -f i sin (120°— 17° 43')] 

= — 0-3638 + l-670i 

and 5i/3[cos (240° - 17° 43') + i sin (240° — 17° 43')] 

= — 1-265— M50i. 

As a check on the numerical U 1 

work, we note that the sum of 
the three roots is zero. 

Example 4, Prove that 

COt2 (77/7) -f COt2 (277/7) 

+ cot2 (377/7) = 5. 

The equation tan 7 0 == 0 is 
satisfied if 70 = nir, where n 
is zero or any integer. Erom 
the result obtained on p. 24 
we have, 

tan 70 = (7« - — t’)/(l 

where t — tan 0, and from this it follows that tan 70 vanishes 
when ^ = 0 or when t satisfies the equation 

7 _ 7(7^^2 _ ^6 ^ 0, 

i.e. + 35t^ —7 = 0. 

It will be observed that this equation is a cubic for and 
that the roots of this cubic are the three different values of 
tan^ 0 (other than zero) for which tan 70 vanishes. Now tan 0 
vanishes only when 0 is zero or a multiple of 77: so that the 
roots of the cubic must be of the form tan^ {wrrll), where n is 
neither zero nor a multiple of 7. The roots of the cubic are 
thus tan^ ('7 t/ 7), tan^ (277/7), and tan^ (877/7). It is easily verified 
that the insertion of any other possible value of n will give 
one of these values, e.g. tan^ (477/7) = tan^ {Sv-p). 

If we write a^, a2, for these roots, we have from the pro- 
perties of equations proved on p. 21, 

and cx. 2 (x .2 + 0^3% + 

whence (1/%) + ( 1 /^ 2 ) + (IM) = 

i.e. cot^ (7 t/ 7) -f cot^ (27 t/ 7) -|- cot^ (37r/7) = 5. 
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Example 5. Find all the values of 2 which satisfy the equa~ 
tion {2 -F 1)^ + 2 :^ = 0 and show that their representative 
points he on a straight line parallel to the imaginary axis. 

{U.L,) 

Writing the equation in the form [ — {z + = 1 we see 

that — (2 + l)/ 2 : is a fifth root of unity and so the roots of the 
equation are given by 

— (s + l)/z = 1 or cos kd i sin hd, 

where d = 27r/5 and k takes in turn the values 1, 2, 3, 4. 
The real value gives z = — J and the complex values give 

z — — 1/(1 + cos M ^ sin kd) 

= — 1/(2 cos^ \kd + 2i sin \kd cos \kd) 

== — l/[2 cos ^kd (cos ^kd 4“ ^ sin ^kd)'\ 

= — (cos ^kd — i sin \kd)l{2 cos \kd) 

= — "i" “i~ " 2 ^^ tan ^kd , 

All the roots have the same real part and their representative 
points he on the line x = — I-, which is parahel to the imaginary 
axis. 

EXERCISES 

1 . Plot on the Argand diagram the roots of the equation a;® -f* 1 — 0. 

2. Calculate, using tables, all the values of (1 — i)V8. 

3- Find the fifth roots of — 1 in the form a + 'i&j giving a and 6 to 
four decimals. 

Denoting any one of the complex roots by 2 ?, find all the values of 
(2-2^)/(l + s;®)* {TT.L,) 

4. Find all the values of (3 + 4^)^^ and represent them on an Argand 
diagram. Hence solve the simultaneous equations 

-f 2^4 _ 3^ xy{x^ — 2/^) = 1 

for real values of x and y. ( U.L. ) 

5. Prove that the points which represent mco -f- nco^, where co is a 
complex cube root of unity and m and n have any zero or positive or 
negative integral values, are the points of a network of equilateral 
triangles. 

6. Prove that every root of the equation 

(1 + a;)6 -f oj® = 0 

has — ^ for its real part. 

7- Prove that (1 + sin ^ -f i cos (1 + sin 4> — i cos 

— cos — ^) -f i sin n — ^). ( TJ,L.) 

8. Solve — 2iax cos 0 + = 0 and show that, if oj is either root 

of this equation, x^'^ — 2a^x^ cos 0 -f- ~ 0, where n is a positive 

integer. . {U.L,) 
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9. Solve completely iu® + 8 = 0 and a;® — a:® + 1 = 0. 

10. If = (1 + i VS)”, show that 

«n-i 2/» - ^aS^n-i = ^”~WS, 

where n is a positive integer. ( U^.Z. ) 

11. If CO is a complex fifth root of unity, find the equation whose 
roots are the different values of (1 + a))K 

12. Expand cos n$ in a series of powers of cos 6, when n is even. 
Prove that, when n is even, 

n/2 

S tan2[(2r- l)^/2n] = in(n - 1). 

y= 1 

13. Eind all the values of 0 between — tt and + v for which 
sin 36 = sin 46. Deduce that cos (tt/T) is a root of the equation 

— 4a;^ — 4a; + 1 = 0. 

14. If a is a complex root of = 1, prove that 

a + a® + a® + 

is a root of 2 ?* + 2 ^ — 42? + 1 =0. 

16. If f( 2 !) = 2 ;® + 3p2! + q, show that the condition that /(^) and f'(is) 
should have a common factor is that 4p® + = 0. 

Deduce the condition that the equation + 362;^ + 3c2! + d = 0 
should have two equal roots. 

16. Show that [1 + cos (2n + 1)6]/(1 + cos 6) is the square of a 
polynomial of degree n in cos 6, and find this polynomial when n = 3. 

(Cr.D.) 



CHAPTER III 


INFINITE SERIES— THE EXPONENTIAL, LOGARITHMIC, 
CIRCULAR AND HYPERBOLIC FUNCTIONS 

Absolute Convergence of Series of Complex Terms. We shall 
now discuss briefly certain infinite series of complex terms, 
assuming that the reader is already acquainted with the 
elements of the theory of real series. Consider the infinite 
series 

Zi -jr Z2, Zq . . . + 2 :^ + . . . 

in which the terms are complex ; so that Zn = iy^. 
This series is said to be convergent if the two real series 

^1 + ^2 + ^3 + ' * • + + • • • 

and + % + ys + • * • + 2 /n + • • • 

are convergent. 

Denote by respectively, the sums of the first n 

terms of these three series ; then = X^ + i Y^. If the two 
real series converge to the sums X, F, respectively, then, as 
n tends to infinity, tends to the hmit X + iF, and this is 
called the sum to infinity of the complex series. 

The infinite series of positive real terms 

|%i + 1^2! + |%1 + • • • + + • • • 

is defined as the series of moduli. 

It will now be shown that, if the series of moduli is convergent, 
the complex series is convergent also. Since and are real, 
N„| < and 

00 00 

Thus, if the series S \zn\ converges, the series S |cr„| and 

1 w = 1 . 

00 

S |2/„| must also converge, for the nth term of either of the 

n = 1 

last two series cannot exceed the corresponding term in the 
series of moduli. The real series S and S y^ are therefore 

n = l ra = 1 

00 

absolutely convergent and the series S has a finite sum to 

W = 1 

infinity. When the series of moduli converges, the series of 
complex terms is said to be absolutely convergent 

30 
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Example 1 . Consider the series 

2 ; _ z^l2 + 273 --- z4/4 -f- , . . + (— lY~\z'^ln) + . . . . 
The series of moduli is 

r + rV2 + r3/3 + ^ + (r^/n) + . . . , 

where r = \z\, 

■^PPly this d’Alembert’s ratio test for convergence. The 
ratio of the 9 ^th to the {n — l)th term is (1 — l/n)r and this 
tends to the limit r when n tends to infinity. The series con- 
verges therefore when r < 1 and so the original series is 
absolutely convergent when |z| < 1 . 

A series of the form 

^0 ■4" 4“ ^'2^^ 4" 4“ • • • 4“ 4~ * • • 5 

in which the coefficients a are independent of z, is called a 
power series in z. A particular case is the series in the above 
example. 

The Exponential Series. Consider the series 

1 4 - m !) + izy 2 l) + (zyZl) + , , . + (zn/n\) + . . , , 

where z = r(cos 0 4- ^ sin 0). 

The series of moduli is 

1 + + (^2/2!) + (r3y3i) + . . . + (r-/nl) + . . . , 

which is convergent for all finite values of r, since the ratio 
of the nth to the preceding term is equal to rjn and this tends 
to zero as n tends to infinity. The original series converges 
therefore for all finite values of z. 

It is a well-known result that, when z is real, the sum of the 
series is where e is the base of natural logarithms and is 
defined by the equation 

e-l + (1/1!) + (1/2!) + (1/31) + . . . + (1/^1) + . . . . 

We define e^, when z is complex, to be the sum to infinity of 
the above series, viz. 

e* = 1 + {z[l !) + {z^l2 !) + (^3/3 !) + ...= 2 {z^fn !). 

?i = 0 

Ey multiplying the two series together we may show that 
«' = S [(z + z'YJn !]. 


c® X e‘ 
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Prom the definition above it follows that the sum of the series 
on the right-hand side is ; whence it is seen that the 

index-law for multiphcation, used for real indices, still holds 
good when the indices are complex, 

i.e. e® X e* = + 

for all values of z and z\ In particular, 

== e® X 

In order to facilitate printing, exp {z) is often used in place 
of e® : this notation is especially useful when z is replaced by a 
more complicated function. 

The Exponential Values of Circular Functions* Taking 
z == iO^ where 6 is real, we have 

^ g {i^6”’ln !) 

n — O 

= (1 — 6 V 2 ! -f d^/4. 1 — eye ! + ...) 

+ i{6 — eye ! + eye \^eyi\ + , .). 

The real and imaginary parts of the series are the weU-known 
expansions, by Maclaurin’s theorem, of the cosine and sine 
functions of 6, and so we have 

= cos d i sin 0. 

If the sign of 6 be changed, we have 

^ QQQ 6 — i sin 6, 

and addition and subtraction of these two results give 
cos 6 = “h e“"^’®)/2, sin 6 = 

It will be noted that the last two equations are merely 
re-statements of the series for cos 6 and sin 0 ; for and 
are by definition the sums of certain series. It is often conveni- 
ent, for the sake of brevity, to make use of the result obtained 
above and write the expression r(cos 6 i sin 6) in the form 
re*® or r exp (id). 

The nth roots of this number can be compactly expressed 
as exp [i{d -|- 21c7r)ln\, where ib = 0, 1, 2, 3, . . . (n — 1). 

Stated in the exponential form, de Moivre’s theorem (p. 23) 
becomes (e*®)" = which is the extension to imaginary 
indices of a well-known index-law. 
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Example 2. Show that 

[(1 + - it)] -f- [(1 _ it)Hi + = 2 cos (?, 

where t = tan 

Since (1 + it)l(l — it) = (cos + i sin i0)/(cos \d—i sin ^6) 
= exp (ii6)/exp (- ^d) 

= exp {id), 

the expression on the left-hand side reduces to 

i,- u • n . exp (i0) + exp (- ie), 

which IS 2 cos d. 

Example 3. Show that 

32 cosO d sin2 e = 2 -f cos 2e - 2 cos 40 - cos 60. 

Inserting the exponential values of cos 0 and sin 0 and 
writing z for exp {id), we have ’ 

32 cos^ 0 sin® d = — :^{z + z-i)*(z — z-i)^ 

== _ J (22 _ z-i)i{z + z-l)2 

= - J(Z^ - 2 -f Z-4) (22 -)_ 2 -f z-2) 

= - -h Z-« -f- 2z* 4- 2z-4 - z2_ 2-2 — 4) 
= — cos 60 — 2 cos 40 -f cos 20 -|- 2. 

^E FACTORS OF z^" _ 1. ft was shown on p. 22 that a 
polynomial with real coefficients can be resolved into 

factors in which the coefficients are real : we 

-“^-respion, » being a 

7 ^ j 7 , ^ P* f he roots given by 

k = 0 and * = 11 are real, viz. 1 and - 1, and the others may 
be arranged in the conjugate pairs : ^ 

exp {is77/n) and exp p(2w - s)^/w] = exp (- is 7 r/n), 
where s = 1, 2, 3, . . . w — i. 

The conjugate pairs of complex roots give the factors 
[z - exp {is7T/7i)] [z — exp (— isTr/n)] = z^-2z cos {stt/u) + 1 
and we may write 


<y2,n , 


n- 1 

1 = (2^— ^)^n^[z2— 2z cos {sTtjn) -f 1], 
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The factors of — 1 . This function vanishes when 
^ = 1 and when z = exp \2ih7rl{2n + 1)]? where Z; = 1, 2, 3, 
... 2^. The 2n complex roots may be arranged in the 
conjugate pairs : 

exp {2isTTl{2n + 1 )] and exp + 1 — s)7Tl{2n 4 * 1 )] 

== exp [ — 2is7Tl{2n + 1 )], 

where 5 == 1 , 2, 3, . . . n. 

Hence 

2 . 2 n+i 1 = ( 2 ; — 1 ) n {z~~ exp [ 2 ^S 7 t/( 2 ^ + 1 )]} 

{z — exp [■— 2is'nf{2n + 1 )]} 

n 

— ( 2 : — 1 ) U {z^ — 2z cos [2s'7r/(2n + 1)] + 1}. 
s = 1 

Application to the Summation of Series. Certain trigono- 
metric series may he summed by making use of the fact that 
exp (id) = cos 6 i sin 6, 

Example 4. If 

C = I r cos 6 + cos 20 + . . . 

4 cos (n — 1)0 

and S = r sin 0 4 sin 20 4 . . .4 sin (n 1 ) 0 , 

then C + iS^l + z + z^ + , . .4 z^-'\ 
where z — r exp {id), 
i.e. 0 iS = {I — ^’^)/(l — ^) 

= [1 — exp (in6)y[l — r exp (i 0 )] 

== [1 — exp (m 0 )] [1 — r exp ( — iO)']/ 

[1 — r exp (id)} [1 — r exp (— id)] 

1 — r exp (— id) — r” exp (ind) 4 ©xp [i{n — 1 ) 0 ] 

~ 1 r[exp {id) 4 ^xp (-— ^ 0 )] 4 

The denominator of the fraction is real, being in fact 
1 — 2 r cos 0 4 Expressing the exponentials in the numer- 
ator in terms of sines and cosines and equating real and imag- 
inary parts, we have 

^ _ [1 — r cos 0 — cos nO 4 cos {n— 1 ) 0 ] 

[1 — 2r cos 04 ^^] 

and ^ sin 0 — sin nd + sin (n — 1 ) 0 ] 

^ [1 — 2 r cos 0 4 r^] 
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Example 5. Consider tiie sum to infinity of the series 

1 + r cos 6 + cos 26)12 ! + (x^ cos 36)13 ! + • • - 

+ (r^ cos nO)fn ! + •••• 

Denote the sum of this series by C and let JS stand for the 
sum of the corresponding infinite series 


r sin 0 + (r^ sin 2 d )/2 1 +- sin 36)f3 ! + . . . 

(r^ sin n6)Jnl + . . . . 

Then G + iS I + z + zy2 \ + z^^ 1 + , . . 

+ 1 + . . . 


= exp {z), 


where aj has the same meaning as in Example 1 . 


Hence G iS ~ exp (r cos 6 + ir sin 6) 

= exp (r cos 6) . exp {ir sin 6) 

= exp {r cos 6) . [cos (r sin 6) + ^ sin (r sin 0)], 
and therefore C = exp (r cos 6) . cos (r sin 0) 

S = exp {r cos 6 ) . sin (r sin 6), 


The series which are denoted by C and S in the second 
example are, of course, convergent for all finite values of r 
since they are the real and imaginary parts of the series exp {z) 
which converges for all finite values of z. 

Logarithms of a Complex Number. If 2 : is any complex num- 
ber and w satisfies the equation z = exp {w), then w is defined 
as a logarithm of z to the base e. As will be shown below, an 
infinite number of values of w can be found wlien z is given 
and so every number has an infinite number of logarithms. 

Let z be expressed in the form r(cos 6 i sin 0), where r is 
the modulus and 6 the principal argument of z. Then, if 
w = u iv, we have 


r(cos 6 + i sin 0) = exp {ic -j- iv) 


= exp {u), exp (iv) 

= exp (u), (cos V i sin v), 
whence exp (^6) = r and v = 6 2n7r, 

where ^ = 0, ± 1, dz 2, ± 3, . . . . 


Since u is real it is the ordinary real natural logarithm of the 
positive number r which we denote by log^ r, and it is unique ; 
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but V can take an infinite number of values differing by 
multiples of 2tt. The logarithms of z are then given by 

loge z = loge r + ^(^ + 2717t), 


where n is zero or any integer. The value given by taking 
= 0 is defined as the principal logarithm of z ; its imaginary 


part is the principal argument 



■)}z. 

When finding the logarithms 
of a given complex number, it 
is advisable to make use of the 
Argand diagram in order to 
determine the principal argu- 
ment of the number. For 
instance, if the values of the 
logarithm of 2 are required, we 
note that r == 2 and 0 = 0 and 
so the general value is 

(loge 2 -f 27i^7T) 

with 7h = 0, ^ 1 , 2, 3, . . . . 


Again, — 1 has modulus 1 and principal argument i tt 
( there is an ambiguity here to which reference was made on 
p. 6). The general value of log^ (— 1) is therefore {2n l)^ 7 r. 

Similarly, the general logarithm of (1 -f- i) is 

li 2 + (27^ -j- i)^V] 

(Fig. 13) and that of i is {2n ^)i 7 T. 

Since the logarithm is a many- valued function, it is necessary 
to take great care in dealing with it, otherwise it is easy to get 
into difficulties. Consider the following argument — 

‘ Tt is well known that log (l/x) = — log x. Putting x == — I, 
we have log (— 1) = — log (— 1), whence log (— 1 ) = 0 and 
so — 1 = exp (0) = -I- 1.’’ 

The fallacy arises jfrom the fact that, in the above argument, 
the logarithm is treated as a one-valued function. 

Since log [x X (l/x)] = log 1 = 2ni7T, 
log X -f log (l/x) = 2niTT 
and so log (— 1) + log (— 1) = 2 m 7 r, 

where n is zero or an integer. 
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The last equation simply tells us that the sum of any two 
values of log {— 1) is zero or an even multiple of iir. This is 
true, because the general value of log ( — 1) is an odd multiple 
ofiiT (see p. 36). 

In the given argument, the first equation asserts that log 1 
is zero, which is only one of an infinite number of possible 
values : in the deduction from the next equation it is assumed 
that the value of the logarithm of — 1 which is on the left is the 
same as that on the right. All we are justified in concluding 
from the statement log ( — 1) — — log ( — 1) is that any one 
value of the logarithm is equal to minus some other value. 
This is true since the values are ± db Sxtt, th ; 

but it is untrue to say that any one value is equal to 
minus itself. 

The ftjhctioh a®. If a and z are any complex numbers, we 
define a* by the equation 

= exp {z loge a). 

Since the logarithm has an infibtiite number of values, this 
function, in general, also has an infinite number of values. 

If |a I = jB, if the principal argument oiais^ and ifz:=x + iy, 
then 

loge ® == log B + i{^ 2n7r) 

and, from the definition, 

= exp {{x + ^ 2 ^)[log E + ^(/5 + 2n7r)]} 

= exp {x log E~-y(^ ^nn) + i[y log R + x{^ + 2n7r)]}, 

where n can take any of the values 0, ± 1, i 2, ± 3, . . . . 

As a particular case consider the values of Since 

log i= {2n i)i7r, 

= exp [— {2n + Dtt], 

where = 0, i Ij ± 2, ± 3, . . . . 

Thus the expression has an infinite number of values aU of 
which are real. 

Generalized Circular and Hyperbolic Functions. The circular 
functions of any complex number z are defined by the relations 

sin z == [exp (iz) — exp (~ iz)]/2i, 
cos 2 : == [exp (iz) + exp ( — iz)y2, 
tan z = sin zj cos z = 1/cot z, 
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cosec z = l/sin 2 , 
sec z = 1/cos z, 

CO 

where exp (iz) is the sum of the power series S {izYIn ! 

n = 0 

On comparing the above values of sin z and cos z with the 
exponential values of sin 6 and cos d, where 6 is real, given 
on p. 32, we see at once that the definitions hold good when 
z is real. We have generalized our trigonometry in such a way 
as to include as special eases the results of real trigonometry. 
From the equations which define the sine and cosine we 
have 

cos z i sin 2 : = exp {iz) 

and cos z — i sin z = exp ( — iz), 

whence (cos 2 ; + i sin z) (cos 2 r — • i sin 2 ;) == exp {iz ) . exp (— iz) 

== exp (0), 

i.e. cos^ z + sin^ 2 = 1 . 

If u and V are any two complex numbers, 

cos u cos V = J[exp {iu) + exp (— iu)'\ [exp (it?) + exp (— it?)] 

= J{exp \i{u + t?)] + exp [— i{u + v)] 

+ exp [i{u — t;)] oxp [— i{u — t;)]} 

= •|[cos {u + v) + cos {u— t?)], 

and 

sin u sin v = — (^'^) — [®xp {iv) — exp ( — it;)] 

= — l{ex-p [i{u + v)] + exp [— i{u +• t?)] 

— exp [i(t/. — t;)] — exp [— i{u — t;)]} 

= |^[gos {u — t;) ~ cos {u + t?)]* 

Addition and subtraction of these results give 

cos (ti- i; t?) = cos u cos V sin u sin v, 

where both upper or both lower signs are to be taken. 

In an exactly similar way it can be shown that 

sin (tA ih ^) = sni cos v ^ sin v cos u. 

By division it follows that 

tan (-w ± t;) = (tan u ± tan t?)/(l =f= tan % tan t?). 
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These formulae are exactly the same as if and v were real : 
in fact, all the addition formulae of elementary real trigono- 
metry are valid for complex arguments. 

In a similar manner we define the generalized hyperbolic 
functions by the relations 

sinh z = i[exp {z) exp (— z)\ 
cosh z = •|[exp {z) + exp (— 2 :)], 
tanh z = sinh 2 ;/cosh z = 1/coth 2 , 
cosech z = 1/sinh z, 
sech z = 1/cosh 2 ;. 

From these definitions it follows that 

(cosh z + sinh z) (cosh z — sinh z) = [exp 2 ;] [exp — 2 t] 

= exp (0) 

and so cosh^ z — sinh^ 2 ; = 1. 

The addition formulae may be obtained in the same way as 
for the circular functions and are 

cosh {u :^v) cosh u cosh v sinh u sinh v, 
sinh {u ziz = sinh u cosh v sinh v cosh u, 
tanh (tA J:; -y) = (tanh u tanh v)/{l ± tanh u tanh v), 

both upper or both lower signs being taken in each instance. 

If z is purely imaginary and equal to iy, where y is real, we 
have from the definitions 

sin iy = [exp ( — y) — exp (y)]/2^ = i sinh y, 
cos iy = [exp y) + exp (i/(]/2 = cosh y, 
sinh iy = •|[exp (iy) — exp ( — iy)'] = % sin y, 
cosh iy = I [exp (iy) + exp ( — iy)] == cos y. 

Hence we can express the sine, cosine and tangent oiz = x + iy 
in the form A + iB. We have 

sin (x + iy) = sin x cos iy cos x sin iy 

= sin X cosh y i cos x sinh y 
cos (x + W) = cos X cos iy — sin x sin iy 

= cos X cosh y^i sin x sinh y. 
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The corresponding result for the tangent may be obtained by 
division of these results or, more neatly, thus — 

tan (a? iy) = 2 sin {x + iy) cos {x—iy)l2 cos {x + iy) cos (x—iy) 
= (sin 2x -|- sin 2 t 2 /)/(cos 2x + cos 2iy) 

= (sin 2x i sinh 2i/)/(cos 2x + cosh 2y). 

It will be noted that aU the circular and hyperbolic functions 
have been defined by means of power series in z having real 
coefficients. It follows that, if / denotes any one of these 
functions and /(a; + iy) = P + iQ^ where P and Q are real, then 
j{x — iy) = P — iQ, whence 

l/(» + iy) |2 = P2 + Q2 = /(a; + iy) . f(x — iy). 

The application of this principle often gives very neatly the 
modulus of a function of this type. Thus, 

I sin (x iy)\^ — sin {x + iy) • sin {x — iy) 

= J(cos 2iy — cos 2x) 

= |(cosh 2y — cos 2x) 

= cosh^ y — cos^ X. 

Also, I cos {x + iy) = cos {x + iy) • cos {x — iy) 

“ •|■(cos 2x + cos 2iy) 

= J(cos 2x + cosh 2y) 

— cos^ X + sinh^ y 

and [tan {x + iy) = (cosh 2y — cos 2a;)/(cos 2a;+cosh 2y), 

The corresponding results for the hyperhohc functions may 
be obtained in a similar way, and are left as an exercise for 
the reader. 

Example 6. If cos {a + ih) . cosh {x + iy) = 1, where 
a, h, x,y are all real, prove that, in general, 

tan a tanh b — tanh x tan y. ( U,L.) 

Expanding each of the factors on the left-hand side of the 
given relation, we have 

(cos a cosh 6 — i sin a sinh 6) (cosh x cos y + i sinh a; sin y) = 1. 
The imaginary part of the product vanishes and so 

cos a cosh b cosh x cos y(tanh x tan y — tan a tanh 6) == 0. 
Hence tanh x tan y == tan a tanh b, 
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unless cos a or cos y vanishes : neither of the factors cosh b, cosh x 
can vanish since the least value that either can have is unity. 

Example 7. If tanh {u + == a; + iy, vt^here u, v, x, y are 

real, find x and y in terms of u and v. Eind the values of u 
and V when x = y = 1. (U.L.) 

Since 

X iy— tanh {u + iv), 

X — iy ~ tanh {u — iv) 
and X = ^ tanh {u -j~ iv) ^ tanh (u — iv) 

__ sinh {u + iv) cosh (u— iv) + cosh + iv) sinh (u — iv) 
2 cosh (u + iv) cosh {u — iv) 

= sinh {u + iv u — zt;)/(cosh 2u + cosh 2iv) 

— sinh 2i6/(cosh 2u + cos 2v). 

Similarly, 

% = i tanh {w + iv) — J tanh {u — iv) 

= sinh {u -}~iv — u w)/(cosh 2u + cosh 2iv) 

= sinh 2^v/(cosh 2u + cosh 2iv), 
which gives 

2 / = sin 2^/(cosh 2u + cos 2v). 

When X — y — 1, we have 

tanh {u + iv) = 1 + and tanh {u — iv) = 1 — 
Therefore tanh 2u = tanh {u iv u— iv) 

= [(1 + ^) + (1- ^]/[l + (1 + i) (1 - i)] 

2 

__ 

Also tanh 2iv == tanh (u iv — u iv) 

= [(1 + ^ (1 ^ i)]/[l - (1 + i) (1 ^ i)] 

= - 2i, 

i.e. tan 2v = — 2, 

whence v — \[n7t — tan“^ 2), 

where ^ = 0, ± 1> dh 2, . . . . 

Since tanh 2u = 2/3, u and sinh 2u must he positive. From 
the identity sech^ 2z6 = 1 — tanh^ 2u, we deduce that 

cosh 2u = 3/i/5 and sinh 2u = 2/Vd. 
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As exp (2'Zi) = sinh 2u + cosh 2u — \/5, it follows that 

u = I loge 5. 

Example 8. If log [cot {x + iy)] = u — prove that 

coth u = cosh 2^ sec %x and cot v = sin 2a; cosech 2^/. 
Show that, if x lies between — \Tt and Jtt, v lies in the same 
quadrant as arg (x + iy). 

From the data, 

exp {u iv) = cot (x + iy) and 
exp {u + iv) = cot {x — iy), 
therefore 

exp {2u) = exp {u + iv) exp {u — iv) 

= cos {x + iy) cos {x — ^ 2 /)/sin (x -f- iy) sin {x — iy) 
= (cos 2a; + cosh 2^)/(cosh 2y — cos 2a;). 

Hence 

coth u — [exp {2u) l]/[exp {2u) — 1] 

= cosh 2yloos 2x 
== cosh 2y sec 2a;. 

Again 

exp (2iv) = exp (u + iv)/exp {u — iv) 

= cos {x — iy) sin (x + iy)f sin (x — iy) cos {x +iy) 
= (sin 2a; + sinh 2y)/{sm 2x — i sinh 2y) 
and cot 2v = ?;[exp {2iv) -+ l]/[exp [2iv) — 1] 

== 2i sin 2x1 {2i sinh 2y) 

= sin 2a; cosech 2y, 

We now have to show that, if a; is a positive or negative acute 
angle, the angles v and arg (x + iy) are in the same quadrant. 

Now exp {u — iv) 

= cos {x + iy) sin {x — iy)lsin {x + iy) sin {x — iy), 
whence exp (u) (cos v — i sin v) 

= (sin 2a; — ^ sinh 22 /)/(cosh 2y cos 2a;), 
and, equating real and imaginary parts, we have 
exp (u) cos V = sin 2a;/(cosh 2y — cos 2a;) 
and exp {u) sin v = sinh 2y/(cosh 2y — cos 2a;). 
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Now exp (u) is positive, since u is real, and (cosh 2^ — cos 2a;) 
is positive, since cosh cannot be less than 1 and cos 2a: 
cannot exceed 1. Consequently, cos v has the same sign as 
sin 2a;, and sin v has the same sign as sinh 2^, There are four 
cases to be considered. 

Case i. If arg (x + %) lies in the first quadrant, both x and 
2 / are positive; sin 2a; is positive because 2a: lies between 0 
and TT ; and sinh 2y is positive. Therefore sin v and cos v are 
both positive, and the angle 2 ; is in the first quadrant. 

Case ii. If arg (x + is in the second quadrant, then 2x 
lies between 0 and — tt and sin 2x is negative, while y is positive. 
The angle v then has a negative cosine, a positive sine, and 
therefore lies in the second quadrant. 

Case iii. When arg {x + iy) is in the third quadrant, 2x lies 
between 0 and — tt and sin 2x is negative, while y and therefore 
sinh 2y are negative. Since sin v and cos v are now both 
negative, v is in the third quadrant. 

Case iv. If arg {x + iy) is in the fourth quadrant then 2x 
hes between 0 and tt, sin 2x being positive, while sinh 2y is 
negative. Therefore cos v is positive and sin v negative ; thus 
V is in the fourth quadrant. 

Exaiiple 9. Prove that the most general value of sin~^ 4 is 
{2m + ± ^ log (4 + where m is an integer or zero. 

{U.L.) 

If sin z = 4, cos z = ^ i\/15 and exp (iz) = cos 2; + ^ sin z 
= (4 ± \/15)ij from which we have 

iz = log [(4 ±^15)i] 

= log (4 ± a/ 15) + log i 
— log (4 i a/I®) (2^^ “h 

because the general value of log i is the principal value plus an 
even multiple of ttz. 

Since (4 + -\/15) (4 — 

log (4 + ^/15) - - log (4~ 

and we may write the result in the form 

2 ; = (2m + zb ^ log (4 + a/1^)- 

Example 10. Resolve + 2x'^ cos nO 1 into real quadratic 
factors, n being a positive integer. 
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Hence show that 

■t-i 

cosh n4> + cos 710 == 2’^"^ n {cosh <j> — cos [0 + (2r + l)7r/?t]} 

{U,L,) 

The given expression may be factorized in the form 

+ exp [inOy] [x'^ + exp ( — ind)] 

and therefore the zeros of the expression are the roots of the 
equations 

x^ = — exp (ind) = exp i{n6 + tt) 
and — — exp ( — ind) = exp i{— nS — tt). 

These roots may be obtained by giving r the values 0, 1, 2, 3, 
... in exp i[d + (2r + and exp i[— ^ — (2r + 1 ) 77 /^]. 

The product of the two linear factors which correspond to a 
given T is 

{x — exp i[B + (2r + l)rrjn\} {x — exp — 0 — (2r + IWti]} 

. ^ x^--- 2x cos [0 + (2r + 1 ) 77 / 72 ,] + 1. 

Hence x^'^ + 2x'^ cos nd 1 

n — 1 

= n {a;2 — 2x cos [0 + (2r + l)7r/^^] + 1}. 

r = 0 

Divide by 2a;", put x = exp (^) and it follows that 

n-l 

cosh 7)4 + cos nd = 2"-i n {cosh ^ — cos [0 + (2r + l) 7 T/n,]}. 

r = 0 

EXERCISES 

1. Express the following numbers in the form r(cos 6 i- i sin 6 ) : — 

(i) (1 +iV3)/(3-i3) and 

(ii) [exp (a i6)]/[tan 0 + i]. 

2. Show that, by a proper choice of A and B, Ae^^^ -f can 

be made equal to 5 cos 20 — - 7 sin 20. 

3. Prove by de Moivre’s theorem or otherwise that 

cos8 0 -f sin® 0 = (1/64) (cos 80 + 28 cos 40 -f 35). 

^ ^ . . (U.L.) 

4. Express sin® x cos x in terms of sines of multiples of x. 

5. Find the real quadratic factors of ic® — 4a;^ +16. 

6- Obtain the three real quadratic factors ofx^ + 8x^ +64. 
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w — 1 

7. Show that sin nd — sin 6 II [cos 6 — cos (?*w/n)] and that 

r = 1 
w— 1 

n sin 0 — cosec nS = S^^/[cos 0 — cos (r 7 r/n)], 

where = (— 1)^“^ . sin^ {rirln), (U.i.) 

8. Show that 

sin {2n + 1)0 = (2n + 1) sin 0 H {1 ~ sin^ 6 cosec® [r7r/(2n -j- 1)]}. 

^ = 1 (U.L.) 

9. Show that the roots of the equation (a;® — a®)” == (2aa;)” are 

a{e^rniin ^ cos (2r7r/n)]}, 

where r = 0, 1, 2, . . . n — 1, {U.L.) 

10. If a, &, c are real and a® -j- > c®, prove that 

n—l 

n [a cos {287rln) + 5 sin {2sv/n) — c] = (— r” (cos ~~ cosn0), 

« = 0 

where r = + \/(^^ 4- ^ cos (fy ~ a,r sin = 6, r cos 6 == c. 

oo 

11. Show that S cos (n — 1)0 

« = 1 

~ (I ^ 0)® — 0 ?® sin® 0 

(1 — 2a; cos 0 + a;®)® 

when I a; I <1. 

12. If a = cos A + t sin 6 = cos B i sin B,c = cos C + i sin C, 
express S(cos 3.4 -j- i sin 34.) sin (B — (7) in terms of a, &, c. 

Deduce or otherwise prove that 

S cos 34 sin (B — C) =4 cos (4 -f .B + ^) II sin {B — C) 

S sin 34 sin {B ~ C) =4 sin {A B ^ C)XL sin {B — C). 

{U.L.) 

13. If cosh {u iv) = tan {a -h 'i^t) prove that 

cosh 2u -f cos 2v — 2(cosh 26 — cos 2a)/(cosh 26 + cos 2a). 

14. Prove that the logarithms of the ratio of two conjugate numbers 
are purely imaginary. 

15. Give a definition of a* valid when a and z are any complex 
numbers. 

Are the following statements consistent with your definition? 

(i) (1 + i)V2 . (1 — i)\/2 ^ 2V2; (ii) + » .ii-i _ 1. {U.L.) 

16. Find, in terms of the modulus and argument of a, the moduli 
and arguments of 

Show that all the points which represent the values of a*^ lie on a 
straight line through the origin, and that all the points which represent 
the values of a® lie on a circle, a being complex and x and y being real. 

17. Prove that log [sin {x -f- iy) cosec (a; iy)'\ = 2itan”^ (tanh y cotic). 

18. If p = a + i6 and q ~ a — ih, where a and 6 are real, show that 

(i) + qe^ is real; (ii) log (cos q sec p) is wholly imaginary and has 

the value iB such that tan 0 = sin 2a sinh 26/(1 -{- cos 2a cosh 26). 

{U.L.) 
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19. If X iy — cos {u -}- iv), prove that 

(1 + x)^ -j- =Z (coshv + cos uf 
and (1 — x)^ -f 2 /^ — (coshv — cos uf. 

lfx = cos d and y = sin d (0 < 6 < ir), find cos u and cosh v in terms 
of cos and sin justifying the choice of signs when square roots 
are taken. {U.L.) 

20. If X iy = c cosh {6 -f i^), prove that 

x^ sech^ 0 + 2/^ cosech^ d — c^, and x^ sec^ <j> — cosec^ ^ = c^. 

(f7.X.) 

21. If cos (u iv) — u and v are real and v is positive, show 

that u = {2n — \)tt and v = log^ [2 cos (ir/12)]. (U.L.) 

22. If sin (1 -j- i) = r(cos 0 4-'^ shi 0), find the numerical values of 
r and 0. 

23. Show that the equation z a cot s = 0, where a is real and 
positive, has no complex roots and only two purely imaginary roots, 
and that the modulus of each of these is greater than a. 

24. If y sin x x sioh y, show that x and y cannot both be real and 
non-zero. 

Show that the equation tan z = Jcz, where h is real, can have no 
complex roots and at most two purely imaginary roots, this occurring 
when 7c lies between 0 and 1. (U.L.) 

25. Prove that the equation cot z = Tcz, where 7c is real, (i) has 

no roots of the form a + ib, where a and h are real and different from 
zero, and (ii) that, if A; is positive, all its roots are real. ( U.L.) 

26. Prove that every value of either side of the equation 

2i cot"i X — logg[(a; -f- i)J(x — -i)] 
is equal to a value of the other side. 


(U.L.) 



CHAPTER IV 

FUNCTIONS OP A COMPLEX VARIABLE-CONJUGATE 

FUNCTIONS— CAUCHY’S THEOREM— CONTOUR INTEGRALS 

The Complex Variable. If x and y are variable real numbers, 
then z (— X ^ iy)\B called a comjplex variable. 

The point P, which represents z in the Argand diagram, 
varies its position as x and y vary : if both x and y vary con- 
tinuously from Xq, 2/o to 0:3^, respectively, the point P describes 
a continuous curve in the s-plane from Pnfthe point Xa + iva) 
to Pi (the point -f- iy^). 

If both X and y are finite, z is said to be finite : if x and y 
are not both finite, 2: is said to be infinite. Clearly the modulus 
of a finite number is also fi.nite and the number is represented by 
a point which is at a fi.nite dis- 
tance from the origin. 

Two points Pq, Pj in the 2J-plane 
may be connected by an infinite 
number of paths which lie in the 
plane. Consequently, if z varies 
continuously from to %, it is 
necessary to specify the path of 
variation, i.e. the path along 
which its representative point 
travels. 

If Pi coincides with Pq, the 
path becomes a closed curve or 
contour. A contour is said to be simple if, like a circle or ellipse, 
it has no multiple point. An example of a contour which is 
not simple is a figure of eight. 

Suppose that a point 2: (Fig. 14 ) moves once round a simple 
contour G which does not surround the origin ; then it is clear 
that and arg z, measured by the angle between the real 
axis and the vector z, vary continuously and both return to 
their original values. But if z describes once a simple contour C' 
which surrounds the origin, varies continuously, and returns 
to its original value, while arg z varies continuously and returns 
to its original value ± according as the point moves round 
the curve in the trigonometrically positive or negative sense. 
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Let P, which represents Zy and P', which represents z -f- dZy 
be two neighbouring points on any one of the paths which 
connect Pq and P^. From the vector equation PP' = OP' — OP, 
it follows that the vector PP' represents dz and the length 
of the chord PP' is equal to \dz\y whence the length of the 
infinitesimal element of arc is and the angle between the 
tangent to the path at P and the real axis is arg dz. 

Evictions of a Complex Variable. Suppose that z{— x + iy) 
and w{— u iv) are two complex variables which are so related 
that, to every value of z, there corresponds one and only one 
value of w. Then we might say that is a uniform function of 
z. It will be seen presently that it is advantageous to restrict 
the definition of a function of a complex variable to a much 
narrower class of relations. 

As particular instances we may take 

(i) w = z^y OT u iv = ; 

(ii) w = exp {z)y oru + iv = exp {x) (cos y + i sin y ) ; 

(in) w — &mzy OT u iv = sin x cosh y + i cos x sinh y ; 

(iv) w = \z\y ox u iv = '\/{x^ + y ^) ; 

(v) w = the conjugate of Zy ox u iv ~ x-- iy. 

It will be observed that, in each case, u and v are themselves 
real functions of the two real variables x and y: when it is 
desired to indicate this fact explicitly, we shall write them in 
the forms u{Xy y) and v{Xy y). 

We shall assume that both u and v are continuous and 
differentiable with respect to x and y. Consqeuently, if 2 is 
given a small increment dz = dx + idy, the corresponding 
increment in ^ 4 ? is + idv and is also small. 

It is convenient to represent 2; and w by points in two Argand 
diagrams which we shall call the 2;- and t4;-planes respec- 
tively. The point P (Fig. 15 ) represents z and Q represents the 
corresponding value of w. On the assumption that u and v 
are continuous functions of x and 2/, it follows that, if P describes 
a continuous curve in the 2;-plane between two points Pq, Pi, 
then Q describes a continuous curve in the ^-plane between 
the corresponding points 

We shall now consider the relation between a small increment 
in z and the corresponding increment in w. Suppose first that 
only the real part of z is varied ; so that z (represented by P) 
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becomes x + dx + iy (represented by P^) and dz = dx. In 
consequence, w becomes (represented by Q^) such that 

w-^ — %(x + <3a;, y) + ivip + bx, y). 

The ratio of the increments in w and z is then 

(Wi — w) ^ u{x + bx, y) — u{x, y) i\v{x + bx, y) — v{x, y)] 
bz bx bx 

and, when bx tends to zero. 

Limit {w^—w)/bz = (3u/dx) + iidvjdx) . . . - (1) 

Now suppose that only the imaginary part of z is varied; 
so that z becomes x iy iby, represented by Pg, and w 
becomes Wg, represented by Q^. 


y 
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Then = 'nix, y + by) + iv{x, y + by)^ bz = iby and the 
ratio of the increments is 

{w^— w) ^ u{x, y + by) — u{x, y) v{x, y by) — v(x, y) 
bz iby by 

As by tends to zero. 

Limit {W2 — w)/bz == — i{duldy) + {^vfdy) . . • (2) 

In general, the limits (1) and (2) are not equal, the ratio 
bwibz does not approach a unique limit as <52 tends to zero, 
and it is not possible to extend the idea of a differential coeffi- 
cient to perfectly general functions of a complex variable. 

It is natural to inquire in what circumstances the two limits 
are identical. On equating the real and imaginary parts we 
have as the necessary and sufficient conditions 

dujdx = dvjdy and dv/dx = — duf^y 


(3) 
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We shall now show that, when conditions (3) are satisfied, 
the ratio dwfdz approaches a unique limit as dz approaches 
zero by any path whatever. 

Suppose that 2 is given a general increment and becomes 
z dz ~ X dx iy idy 
and that, in consequence, w becomes 

w dw ^ u{x + 2 / + dy) + dx, y Sy) 

= u{x, y) + iv(x, y) + u^dx + Uydy + iv^Sx + iv^dy, 

where we have expanded by Taylor’s theorem, retaining only 
terms of the first order, and where suffixes denote partial 
derivatives (thus stands for duj'^x). 

Hence, as 0 and dy independently, the limit of 

dwjdz is 

[{u^ + iv^)dx + (Uy + ivy)dy']l{dx + idy) 

= + iv^)dx + (— ^;^ + i'i^x)dy']l{dx + idy) 

= + iv^ 

— Vy— iuy, using conditions (3). 

Thus when conditions (3) are satisfied, dwfdz tends to a 
unique Hmit as dz tends to zero in any manner : the value of 
the limit is defined to he the differential coefficient or derivate 
of w with respect to 2 and is denoted by dwjdz. The function 
w is said to be monogenic. 

In future, we shall apply the term function only to monogenic 
functions : for those which are not monogenic are of no par- 
ticular interest in connection with the complex variable and 
may be adequately treated as a combination of two functions 
of the real variables x and y. 

Consider the functions enumerated on p. 48. In (i) u — x^— 2 /^ 
and V = ^xy, whence u^ = 2x = Vy and Uy = ~ 2y = — v^. 
The function z^ is therefore monogenic and its derivate is 2z. 
Similarly it may be verified that conditions (3) are satisfied by 
(ii) and (iii). In (iv), 'w- = y^), v ~ 0, and the conditions 

are not satisfied. Again, in (v) u = x, v = ~ y, = I, and 
Vy = 1. It follows that the modulus and the conjugate of 

21 are not functions of 2 ; in the sense defined above. 

Conjugate Functions. If u + iv =f(x -f iy), where f(z) is a 
function of the complex variable z, in the sense specified above. 
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then u and v are real functions of the two real variables x and y 
and are called conjugate functions. 

The partial derivates of u and v are connected by the 
relations 


du 3v du dv 


from which we have, by partial dijfferentiation, 

d^V 3% 3^'M. d^u 3^ 

dxdy 3y^ dxdy 3y^ 


It follows that" both u and v satisfy the partial differential 
equation 


dx^ 3y^ 


( 4 ) 


which is Laplace’s equation in two dimensions. 

•This equation occurs constantly in mathematical physics: 
for instance, it is satisfied by the potential at a point not 
occupied by matter in a two-dimensional gravitational field 
and also by the velocity potential and stream function of 
two-dimensional irrotational flow of an incompressible inviscid 
fluid. 

By writing down any function of 2 and separating out its 
real and imaginary parts, we obtain immediately two solutions 
of the differential equation. It is obvious then, that the 
theory of functions of a complex variable must be an invalu- 
able aid towards the solution of two-dimensional problems in 
mathematical physics. 

Construction of a function which has a given real or 
imaginary part. It is possible to construct a function of z, which, 
for its real or imaginary part, has a given real function of x 
and y, only when that given function is a solution of Laplace’s 
equation. Perhaps the neatest way of carrying out the actual 
construction is due to Prof. L. M. Milne-Thomson {Math, 
Gazette, XXI, 1937, p. 228). 

Suppose that 


f{z) = u{x, y) + iv{x, y). 
i == X — iy 

X = {z z)J2 and y = {z — i)/2i, 


Then, if 
we have 
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and we can write f{z) in the form 

f(z) = u[{z + ^2, {z — 5)/2^] + iv[{z + 5)/2, {z-~z)/2i]. 

As this is merely an identity, z may be given any value. Putting 

z = z, we have i, • 

•; ■ s ^ /(z) = 0) + iv(z, 0) . '7^1 7' (Sf’ 

Thus any function of z may he expressed in the form 

/i(z) + i/2(z), 

where fi(z} and f 2 (z) are real when z is real. 

Now suppose that u(x, y) is given, satisfying Laplace’s 
equation. Then if 

f{z) = u{x, y) + m(x, y), 
f'{z) = Mj. + iv^, since f{z) is monogenic, 

= u^ — iuy, using relations (3) on p. 49. 

Writing ^(a:, y) for and a/) for we have 

/'(*) = y) - y) 

= ^(z. 0) — ^2(z, 0), 

where we have made nse of the form (6) above. 

On integrating we have 

/(z) = y [^i(z, 0) — i<f>^{z, Q)]dz + O, 

where C is an arbitrary constant. The integration is carried 
out just as if 2 were real. 

If the imaginary part v{x, y) is given, the work is similar 
and 

f'{z) = v^ + iv^ 

= y) + y) 

= ^(z, 0) + i^2(2, 0), 

where y) = and y) = v^. 

Then /(2) = J [y,^(z, 0) + 0)]dz + A, 

where A is arbitrary. 

Example 1. Take u = 2 xy whichrclearly satisfies equation (4). 
Then 4,j{x, y) = 2y and ^2(3:, y) = 2x, 
giving 4>i(z, 0) = 0 and ^g(z, 0) = 2z. 
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Hence f(z) = J — 2izdz = — i{z^ + 0), where C is real. 

Example 2. The function v — exp (x) cos y satisfies La- 
place’s equation and, in the above notation, 

y) = Vy — exp {x) sin y 
and xp^{x, y) = = exp {x) cos y, 

i.e. 0) = 0 and 0) = exp {z). 

Therefore j{z) = u + = J i exp (2:) dz == i exp {z) B, 

where jB is a real constant. 

Example 3. 

If u — V = [exp {y) — cos x + sin a;]/ (cosh y — cos x) 
and /(77-/2) = (3— i)l2, find/(2j). 

Now if 4- = f{z), iu—v — ifiz), 

and {u-~v) + i{u 4 1;) = (1 + i)f{z). 

Hence U ~ u — v and F = 4 ^ ^re conjugate functions. 

Simplifying the given, expression for u — -y, we have 

C7 = 1 4 [(sinh y 4 sin a;)/(cosh y — cos a;)] 
from which we get 

Uoi = (cos X cosh y — sin x sinh y — l)/(cosh y — cos y) 

Uy = (1 — cos a? cosh 2/ — sinccsinh2/)/(cosh 2/ — cos xY— (f)^{x,y). 
Therefore ^^{z, 0) = — 1/(1 — cos z) = — cosec^ (^/2) 

0) = 1/(1 — cos z) — ^ cosec^ {^/^) 
and .(1 4 0/(^) = 4(1 + ^*) (^/2) + O. 

Hence f{z) = cot (s/2) 4 

where J5 is a constant whose value may he found by using the 
given condition, thus 

/(77/2) = (3 - i)/2 =1+B. 

The required function is therefore cot (z/2) + (1 — »)/2. 

The Curves u = Constant, v = constant. If 

u + iv= fix 4- iy), 

where /(z) is a uniform function of z, the conjugate functions 
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are single- valued functions of x and y and therefore, through 
a given point Zq(=^ Xq-\- iy^) in the 2 :-plane will pass one and 
only one curve of the family u = constant, and one and only 
one curve of the family v — constant, the equations of these 
curves being 

u{x, y) = u{Xq, 2/o) and y) = 2/o)- 

For example, if + iv = (a; -f- iy)^^ the two curves are the 
rectangular hyperbolas x^ — y^ z=z and xy = 

It is convenient to refer to the two families of curves as the 
u-system and the v- system. 

Suppose that {x, y) and {x + y + dy) are the co-ordinates 
of two neighbouring points on the curve u = constant. Then 

+ dx^y dy) — u{x, y) == 0 

and, retaining only terms of the first order we have, on 
expansion, 

u^dx H- Uydy = 0, 

whence it follows that the value of dyldx-a^t the point {x^ y), 
i.e. the gradient of the curve at the point (a;, y), is equal to 
— njuy. 

In the same way, the gradient of the curve of the ?;-system 
through the point {x, y) is — 

The product of the gradients of the two curves at their 
point of intersection {x, y) is therefore 

= — 1, since — Vy and Uy = — 

and we have the important result that curves of the u- and 
^?-systems intersect at right angles. 

In applications to electrostatics and to the theory of gravi- 
tational potential, the two systems of curves are the lines of 
force and the equipotential lines ; in hydrodynamics they are 
the stream Hnes and the velocity potential lines. 

Example 4. If u + iv = Ijz = {x— iy)l(x^ -f y^), the 
'M.-system is given by + y^ ~ 2kx and the ^;-system by 
y^ — 2k'y, where k, ¥ are arbitrary. These are circles 
touching Oy at 0 and Ox at O, respectively. Each circle of the 
first family intersects orthogonally every member of the 
second family. 

Example 5. Ifu iv — log z, then = log r and v — arg z. 
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The curves u = constant are circles with their centres at the 
origin, and v = constant gives the family of straight lines 
radiating from the origin and cutting the circles orthogonally. 

The CONDITION that a given family of CUKVES SHOULD 
BE A u~ or ^;-system. The curves given by the equation 
u = constant have the characteristic property that u satisfies 
Laplace’s equation in two dimensions. But the equation is 
not necessarily the simplest form from which the family may 
be determined : for instance, in Example 5 we have the equation 
of the circles in the form log r == constant instead of in one 
of the simpler and more usual forms r = constant and 
^ 2 . ^ constant, in which the expressions on the left-hand 

sides are not solutions of Laplace’s equation. 

Let us consider then in what circumstances a family of curves 
given by 

F(Xj y) = constant 
is expressible in the form 


u = constant, 

where u satisfies Laplace’s equation. 

If such a reduction is possible, it is clear that u must be some 
function of F{x, y) ; for, when y) is constant, u has to be 
constant. 

Let u = <I>{F). 

Then = 4>"{F).FJ^ + 4>’{F ) . F^^, 

and u, = <i,'{F).F^, Uy, = <f>”(F).F,^ + ■ Fy,. 

Since + Uyy = 0, 

we have (l>''{F) {F/ + F/) + <I>'{F) + Fyy) = 0, 

i.e. {F,, + Fyy)f{F,^ + Fy^) = - <j>'\F)l<t>'{F). 

The expiussioi^L on the right-hand side is a function of -Fonly 
and so the required condition is that -f- Fyy)]{FJ^ + Fy^) 
shall be a function of F only. When the condition is satisfied, 
<j> can be found by integrating twice. 

Example 6. Take the concentric circles given by F{x, y) = 
^2 ^2 _ where A is a variable parameter. 

Here {F,, + Fyy)l{F,^ + = 4/4(x^ + y^) = IjF 

and 4>"{F)f<j>'{F) = - l/F. 
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This gives log = G — log F 

or = A/F 

and u — (f>(F) = A log F +■ B, 

We have then u = A log {x^ + -f* B, 

where A, B are arbitrary constants. 

Laplace’s Equation in Polar Co-ordinates. If r, d are the 

polar co-ordinates of a point whose cartesian co-ordinates are 
(x, y), z = X A- W = (id) and we have 

u + iv ~ f(z) = /(r exp i6), 

where u, v are now expressed in terms of r, d. Differentiating 
partially with respect to r and we have 

©xp (id) 

and Uq + Wq == f(z)ir exp = ir(u^ + iv^). 

Equating real and imaginary parts we find that 
— (vQ)lr and Uq = 

Since (dld$)Ur = (d/dr)uQ = u^g 
and (dldd)Vr = {^l'^r)vQ = v^g, 

we have (Vgg)lr = — — rv^r, or Vrr + (Vr)lr + (Veg)lr^ = 0 

and — {ugg)lr = + rUrr, or u^r + (t^r)/^ + 

(6) 

Thus u and v satisfy the same partial differential equation 
which is, in fact, Laplace’s equation expressed in polar 
co-ordinates. 

As before, the curves u = constant, v = constant cut 
orthogonally, and we may apply the method used on p. 55 to 
find the condition that the equation F{r, 0) = A, in which A is a 
variable parameter, should give a ^-system. 

We have to find the condition that u — (l>(F) satisfies La- 
place’s equation. 

Now .4, = <I>'(F ) . F,, Ug = 4'iF ) . Fg, 

= <j>^\F) . F,^ + <I>\F) . F,,, 

nee = • Fg^ + cj>\F) . Fgg, 

and, on substituting in equation (6), 

4,"{F) {1/ + + 4>’{F) (Frr + FrJr + F,,fr^) = 0 . 
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The condition may be written 

{Frr + F,lr + ^ee/r^)l(Fr^ + = - r\FW{F) 

— a function of F only. 

When the condition is satisfied, ^ may be found, as before, 
by integrating twice. 

Example 7. Show that the equiangular spirals 
r h exp {6 cot a) 

can be a family of stream lines, where oc is the same for all the 
curves and ib is a variable parameter. 

Here, we take F = r exp ( — d cot a) so that the equation is 
written in the standard form F == constant. 

Then Fy ~ exp (— 6 cot oc) = F/r 

and Fg = — r cot a exp ( — 6 cot a) = — JP cot a, 

whence F^r = 0, 

and Fgg — r cot^ a exp (— 6 cot a) — F cot^ a. 

Thus [F,, + {FrM + {FesIr^mFr^ + {Fglrf} 

=z\F -+ F cot2 a]/[jP^ + F^ cot2 a] 

which shows that 4>{F) can be found so as to satisfy Laplace’s 
equation, i.e. the spirals can be a family of stream lines. 
We have 

= - IjF, 

whence 

and 4>{^) ~ ^ log F B, 

where A and B are real arbitrary constants. 

Thus u = <j>{F) — ^(log r — d cot a) + B. 

It is easily seen that u is the real part of the function 
w = A log 2 + {iA cot a) log z C, 

where (7 is a complex constant. The imaginary part of this 
function is given by 

V = Ad + (A cot a) log r + D, 

where H is a real constant. The orthogonal set of curves is 
given hy V ~ constant, or, more conveniently, by 
exp (v tan aijA) = constant. 

These are the equiangular spirals r = h' exp (— 6 tan a). 

3— (T.122) 
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Level Curves. The locus of a point which moves in the 
plane of the complex variable z so that the modulus of a function 
f{z) remains constant is defined as a level curve of f{z). The 
equation of such a curve may be written in the form 

m\ = M, 

where M is the constant modulus. By giving M all values from 
zero to + CX3 we obtain an infinite number of curves. Clearly, 
one and only one of these passes through any given point in 
the plane. 

Example 8. When J{z) = a; ~ a, the level curves are circles 
having the point s ~ a as their- common centre. 

Example 9, For the function (z — a)l(z — b), the level 
curves are coaxal circles having the points z = a, z = b as 
limiting points. The point-circles of the system are obtained 
by giving M the values zero and infinity. 

Example 10. If/( 2 :) = exp (s), \f(z)\ = exp (a?) and the level 
curves are the straight lines x = log^ M, 

Example 11. Taking /(s:) = sin z, we have 

\f{z)\^ = sin (x + iy) sin {x — iy) 

= (cosh 2y — cos 2rr)/2 

and the level curves are given by 

cosh 2y — cos 2x = 2M^, 

where M ranges from 0 to -h oo . 

Since cosh 2y and cos 2x are both even functions, the curves 
are symmetrical about both axes of co-ordinates. Also, since 
cos 2x is periodic, it is sufficient to trace the curves which lie 
in the strip bounded by the lines a; = i '7^/25- If Jf does not 
exceed unity, the curve meets the ir-axis where sin x ~ M; 
otherwise the curve does not meet Ox at all. When x vanishes 
we have M = |sin%[ == sinh y, according as ^ is positive 
or negative. Thus for all values of M the curve meets Oy in 
two points equidistant from the origin. 

Consider the curve for which M ~ 1. Its equation may be 
reduced to the form sinh y == ± cos x. 

The curve passes thi'ough the points 

(± 77/2, 0) and (0, ± log (1 + ^2) ). 

At each of the first two points it has a node, the tangents 
at which make angles of 7r/4 with Ox, 
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In Fig. 16 the form of the curves is indicated. When M is 
less than unity we have a series of ovals with their centres at 
the points {mr, 0), where ^ = 0, ± 1, ± 2, . . . . When M is 
equal to unity we obtain a curve which cuts Ox at the points 
where x is equal to an odd multqde of 7r/2. For values of Jf 
greater than unity the curve is in two distinct branches above 
and below the a:-axis, 

y\ 



Example 12. If f{z) = tan z, we have, as on p. 40, 

\f{z)\^ = (cosh 2y — cos 2a;)/(cosh 2y + cos 2x) 
and the level curve \f(z)\ == M is given by 
cosh 2y = a cos 2x, 
where a = (1 + — M^). 

As in the previous example, the curves are symmetrical 
about both axes, periodic with respect to x, and need only 
be traced in a strip of width tt. We shall take the strip between 
the lines x = — 7 t/4: and x = 37r/4. 

When M is less than unity, a is positive and cos 2x can take 
only positive values since cosh 2y is positive for all real values 
of y. It follows that x lies between — 7r/4 and + 7^/4. The 
curve meets each of the axes in two points and is easily seen 
to be an oval with its centre at the origin. When M = 0, 
the oval reduces to a point. 
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If Jf = 1, the equation reduces to cos 2a: = 0, which gives 
the straight lines x = ± 'Trl4,, ± 37r/4, etc. 

When M > 1, cos 2x can take only negative values and so 
X lies between 7r/4 and S7r/4. The equation of the curve can 
be written 

cosh 2y — a' cos 2(x — 77/2), 

where a' = (1 -f- and JJd' — The curves 

are therefore exactly the same in form as those which have 



Fig. 17 


already been considered. Each has its centre at the point 
( 77 / 2 , 0). When M is infinite, M' is zero and the corresponding 
oval reduces to a point. 

The plane is thus divided by the lines x = {2n + 1 ) 77/4 
into strips in which | tan z' is alternately less than and greater 
than umty : on the lines, tan z\ is equal to unity (Fig. 17). 
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The Surface oS Moduli. Suppose that, from the point P, 
which represents z, PN is drawn perpendicular to and above 
the 2 :-plane such that PN = \f{z)\. Then the points N lie on 
a surface which may be called the surface of moduli. The level 
curves of the function f(z) are contour hues on this surface, 
i.e. they are the curves of intersection of the surface by planes 
parallel to the 2 ;-plane. 

Tor z itself, the surface is a right circular cone of which the 
vertical angle is a right angle ; for the surface is a paraboloid 
of revolution. 

The surface for the function tan has an infinite series of 
hollows and peaks. The lowest points of the hoUows are at 
the points z ~ utt on the 2 ;-plane, while the peaks, which are 
infinitely high, are above the points z = {n \)7t, where n is 
an integer or zero. 

These surfaces may be used, as in Jahnke and Emde’s Tables, 
to give a pictorial representation of the values of the modulus 
of a function of a complex variable. 

The Condition that a Given Function F(x, y) should be a 
Modulus. F{x, y) being a real function of x and y which is 
not negative for any real values of x and y, suppose that it is 
the modulus of a function /(s:). 

Then f{z) = F . where a is the argument of the function 
and therefore is a real function of x and y. 

On taking logarithms we have 

log /(a:) = log P + ia 

and so log F is the real part of a function of z. From the result 
on p. 51 it follows that log F must satisfy Laplace’s equation, 
i.e. r'l ■ 

{d^Jdx^ + 32/32/2) log P = 0. 

Conversely, if this condition is satisfied, a function a can be 
found (by the method given on pp. 51-2) such that log P and a 
are conjugate functions. Then 

log P + ^a = <j>(z), say, 
whence P . exp (ioc) — exp <f){z) 

and P is the modulus of the function on the right-hand side. 

The Condition that a Family of Curves should be Level 
Curves. Suppose that the curves given by the equation 
0{x^ y) = constant 

are the level curves for a function f{z). 
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It does not follow that O is equal to the modulus of f{z ) ; 
all that we can assume is that \f{z) | is some function of G so 
that, when |/( 2 :) | is constant, G is constant. 

Assume that 

1/(2) I = y>(G). 

It then follows, by the result of the previous section, that 
+ dydy^) log yj{G) = 0. 

Now {3/dx) log y}{G) = 0^y)'{G)l'ip(G) 

and {3^/3x^) log yj{G) 

Similarly {d^jdy^) log 'ip{G) 

= [OyyW\G)hm + 

The condition reduces to 

+ (^yy)I{(^x^ H- = ['ip'{G)/y)(G)']— [w"i&)/'ip'(G)']. 

= ^ (d/dG) log [yj'{G)MG)]. 

It will he noticed that the right-hand side is expressible in 
terms of G alone. The curves G =* constant are therefore level 
curves if {Ga;^ + + (^y^) IS a function of G only. 

When the condition is satisfied, y) may be found by integrating 
twice. 

It will be observed that level curves form a 'Z^^-system and 
that the corresponding v-system is given by a == constant. 

Example 13. If (^ = xy, G^x + vanishes and y) is given 
by 

{dfdG) log W{0)h{G)-\ = 0, 
whence yj'((^)h{G) == 2A 

yj{G) == B exp {2AG) 

where A and B are arbitrary real constants, the latter being 
positive. 

In order to determine the function f{z), we have to find 
the conjugate of log yjiG) = 2Axy + log B. Prom Example 1, 
worked on p. 52, it is easily seen that 

log y)(G) 4~ ia = — iAz^ -f- O, 

where C is an arbitrary constant, in general complex. 

The rectangular hyperbolas xy = constant are therefore the 
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level curves of the function exp (— iAz^ + O), where A and C 
are constants and the former is real. 

Holomorphic Functions. If, for the values of z which are 
represented by all the points of a region S in the s-plane, a 
function /(s) is such that (i) it is one-valued, (ii) its values are 
finite and continuous, and (hi) it is monogenic, then f{z) is 
said to be holomorphic over the region S. The terms regular 
and analytic are sometimes used as equivalent to holomorphic. 

Clearly the functions sin z, and exp {z) are holomorphic 
over any region in the finite part of the plane. 

Singularities. The function ll{z — a) is holomorphic in any 
region which does not contain the point z = a. At the point 
z — a, the value of the function is not finite. 

The point is said to be a singular point and 
the function is said to have a singularity 
there. 

If the function f{z) is not finite at z = a 
but is such that a positive integer n can be 
found so that (z — aYf{z) approaches a limit, 
other than zero, as z approaches a, the 
function /(2:) is said to have a pole of order n at the point z = a. 

According to this definition, 1/(2: — a) has a pole of order 
unity, or a simple pole, at z ~ a. 

Consider the function exp (I/2), which is holomorphic in any 
region which does not contain the origin. If P (Fig. 18) repre- 
sents a positive real value of z, the corresponding value of the 
function is real and positive and, as P approaches the origin 
by moving along the real axis, the value of the function in- 
creases without limit. If Q represents a negative real value of 
z, the corresponding value of Ijz becomes large and negative 
as Q moves along the real axis towards 0 and consequently 
exp {Ijz) approaches zero. If R is the point iy on the imaginary 
axis, the corresponding value of the function is exp ( — i/y), 
which, for all real values of y, has unit modulus. It is clear 
then that exp {Ijz) tends to no definite hmit as 2: approaches 
zero and that no value of n can be found for which z'^ exp {IJz) 
tends to a limit in like circumstances. 

The function exp {Ijz) is therefore said to have an essential 
singularity at the origin. 

Since the two types of singularity are of entirely different 
characters, a pole is sometimes referred to as an accidefital 
singularity. 
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Ctovilinear Integrals. Suppose that x and y are real functions 
of a parameter t with continuous derivates dxjdt, dyjdt. Then, 
as t varies continuously through real values from to ^i,the 
point P whose co-ordinates are (x, y) describes a curve in the 
rcy-plane from the point given by ^ == to B, given by 
t == For example, if a; = at^ and y — 2at, the curve is an 
arc of a parabola ; if a; = a cos t and y = b sin t, the curve is 
an arc of an ellipse. In the latter case, the complete curve 
is closed and is described once if and ^ differ by 27 t. 

Now let p{x, y) and q{x, y) be continuous functions of x and 
y. Then the curvilinear integral 



is defined as equal to the integral 



where the expression in brackets under the integral sign is a 
function of t. 

From the definition it follows that 



dx + q dy) 



dx + 


By way of illustration, we may take the ellipse given by 
X = a cos t, y = a sin t, and put p — ^ q = x. Then 

f {p dx q dy) — f ab {sin^ t + cos^ t)dt = — U). 

JAB Jto 

If 4- 277 , the value of the integral is 27 ra 6 , which is twice 

the area enclosed by the curve. This is a result which is otherwise 
obvious, since (x dy — y dx) is twice the area of the elemental 
triangle of which the vertices are the origin and the points 
{x, y), {x ~\-dx,y-\- dy). 

Now suppose that/(2:) = ^ + ^^; is a function of the complex 
variable z = x iy] then 

f{z)dz {u-\~ {dx -f- idy) == {udx — vdy) -f- i{vdx -f udy) 


and the integral f{^)d% is deftned as equivalent to 
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J^j' {^pl3y)dxdy = 


taken over the area bounded by C. 
Integrating with respect to y, we have 


X *i 

Vi) — 


P(^, l/i)]dx. 


Now let us take 

the positive sense, 
parts ABB, BBA, 


the curvilinear integral £p dx, evaluated in 
Smce the contour is made up of the two 
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dx= pdx + I pdx 
Jadjs Jbjeja 

= p dx — / p dx 

JADB JAEB 

r^t 

= / [p{^. Vl) — 

JX-L 


= -/. 


Similarly, if q and dqfdx are continuous at all points within 
and on (7, it may be shown that 


J^qdy = J J {dqldx)dxdy. 


where the double integral is evaluated over the same area. 

On adding the two results we have the two-dimensional form 
of Btolces’s Theorem 


£(pdx + qdy)= JJ 


[( 3 ^/ 3 *)— {dpl2y)']dxdy, 


where the double integral is evaluated over the area bounded 
by C, 

If the contour is met in more than two points by lines parallel 
to the axes, it may be subdivided into areas bounded by con- 
tours of the simpler type considered above. The theorem is 
true for each of these contours and, by addition, it follows that 
the result is true for the more complicated contour. (A line 
which forms a boundary between two adjacent areas will 
be described twice — once in each direction — in the contour 
integrals, and so contributes nothing to their sum.) 

Cauchy’s Theorem. Let f{z) = % iv be a function of 2 : 
which is holomorphic at all points within and on a contour C 
in the z-plane. Using the result on p. 64 and applying Stokes’s 
theorem, we have 


J * f{z)dz = I {udx— V dy) i I {vdx ii dy) 
c Jc Jc 

= JJ (— — Uy)dxdy + i JJ{'>^x — Vy)dxdy, 

where the double integrals are evaluated over the area bounded 
by <7, and suffixes denote partial derivates, 
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Since u and v are the real and imaginary parts of a function 
of 2 :, we have == Vy and Uy = — v^. That is to say, both 
double integrals vanish and we have the important result, 
due to Cauchy, that 

fj{z)dz 0, 

i.e. the integral of a function of z taken round any contour in 
the s-plane, within and on which the function is holoniorphic, 
is zero. 

Suppose that Zf^ and % are two points which can be connected 
by two paths L and U such that, at all points between and on 
L and U, f{z) is holomorphic. From the above theorem it 
follows that the integral of f{z) from z^ to z-^ by the path L, 
together with the integral from % to Zq by the path L', is zero. 
Therefore the integrals taken from Zq to z^ by the two paths 

are equal : in other words, the value of the integral ^ f(z)dz 

is the same for any two paths which do not pass through, nor 
enclose between them, any singularity of the function f{z). 

E>ational Functions. A function of the form P{z)JQ{z), where 
P and Q are polynomials in z, is said to be a rational f unction 
of z. It may be assumed that the numerator and denominator 
have no common factor, otherwise the expression could be 
simplified by the cancellation of that factor. 

For instance, the functions + 2, l/z, (2z^ + + z) 

are rational. 

Suppose that the polynomials P(z), Q{z) are of degrees m, n, 
respectively. Then, if m is not less than n, we can ^vide Q{z) 
into P{z) and obtain a quotient F{z), whicli is a polynomial of 
degree m — n, and a remainder G{z)j which is a polynomial 
of degree less than n. Thus 

P{z)/Q{z) = F(z) + [G{z)/Q{z)l 

where the fraction on the right-hand side is proper, i.e. the 
numerator is of lower degree than the denominator. If ni = n, 
the quotient F{z) is a mere constant. 

The polynomial Q{z) may be factorized in the form 

k{z— (z — fif. . . {z~~ pY, 

where h is independent of 2 :, where a, . p are the zeros 

and where a, b, . . . r are positive integers whose sum is equal 
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to n, the degree of Q(z), If none of the zeros occurs more than 
once, the indices a, b, , . , r are each unity. 

Clearly, the only finite values of 2; for which the function is 
not finite are a, / 5 , . . . p. If P(z) is of degree m, then if m is 
less than n, the function becomes zero when z becomes infinite ; 
if m is equal to n, the function approaches a finite hmit as z 
tends to infinity, but, if m exceeds n, the function is infinite 
when z is infinite. 

Thus the only singularities of the rational function P{z)IQ(z) 
in the finite part of the 2 plane are at the points a, / 9 , . . . p 
where it has poles of orders a, b, , , . r, respectively. 

Using the ordinary methods of resolution into partial frac- 
tions, we may write 

-P(*)/e(z) 

= F{z) + ^1(2;— a)-i + ^2(2— a )-2 + . -j- A^{z— 0.)-“ 

+ £1(2— ^)-i + B^(z — ^)-^ + . . 


where F(p is zero if P is of lower degree than Q and F(z) is a 
pol^onual of degree m~ n (actually the quotient obtained bv 
dividmg Q mto P) if mis not less than n. 

With centre at the point a, describe a circle C whose radius 
B IS less than the distance between a and the nearest of the 

points y, . . . p. Then, within and on this circle, the 
function 


. .—A^(z—a.)-<‘ 


4>{z) = P{z)IQ{z)—A^{z-a.)--i—A^{z — a.)-^- 

is holomorphic and therefore its integral round the circle 
vanishes. 

If 2 IS any pomt on the circle, we have 2— a= Pexp (id) and 
dz = ^R exp (^ 0 )de, from which we have 

J^Ai{z a) ^dz = J'~ iA-^dd = 27 nAi 

— a)-»d 2 = ^ iA^^-^[exp (1 — s)id]dd 

= - s)] [exp (1 _ J" 


where 


= 0 , 

' = 2 , 3 , 


, a. 
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Therefore Jj){z)dz = j [P{z)IQ{z)]dz — 27tL4i == 0 
and = 27 TiAj^. 

The constant is defined as the residue of the function at 
the pole a. Note that if a is a simple pole, A-^ is the limit of 
{z — a.)P[z)IQ{z) as z tends to oc. 

If C' is any simple closed contour surrounding the pole a 
but not containing any other pole of the function, we can draw 

a circle G lying within G' and having \ 

its centre at a. By Cauchy’s theorem, ^ 
the integral of the function taken \ 

round C' is equal to the integral taken / I 

round G and we can conclude that / j 

the integral taken round a contour / 

which contains within it one and onl3^ \ { Yl / 

one pole is equal to ‘^iri multiplied by \ \ J, 

the residue at that pole. 

Now let B be any closed contour Fig. 20 

containing within it aiiy number of 


the poles, say, a, 


at which the residues are 


Bi, . . . Li- Surround each of these points by a circle which 
contains within it no other pole and connect each of these 
circles to /S by a path which does not meet any of the other 
circles or paths, as in Fig. 20. 

The function j{z) ~ P{z)IQ{z) is holomorphic at all x^oints of 
the region between 8 and the circles and therefore 


Jf(z)dz 


when the integral is taken round the complete boundary of 
the region as indicated by the arrows. Each connecting path 
is described twice — once in each sense — and so contributes 
nothing to the value of the integral. 

It follows that 


minus the sum of the integrals taken round the circles in 
the x^ositive sense is zero. 

Jj{^)dz = 27riiA, + -Bi + . . . + L,), 


Hence 
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i.e. the integral taken in the positive sense round any contour 
is equal to 27ri multiplied by the sum of the residues at the 
poles vdtliin the contour. 

Example 14. If F{z) — z — 1 and Q(z) z + 1, then 
f{z) ~ 1 ~ 2{z + 1)~^. The only singularity oi f{z) is a simple 

pole at = — 1, the residue being 2. Hence / f{z)dz is zero 

Jo 

if the contour C does not surround the point z = — 1 but is 
equal to — 4:Tri if C encloses this point. 

Let G he the circle \z\ = 2. Then, on the circle, 2 : = 2 exp iO, 
and dz = 2^(exp iB)dd ; therefore 


J^j‘(z)dz = 2iJ‘^ {exp i$— 2[(exp id)f{l + 2 exp i6)]}d6 

= 2i f (exp id — 2[(exp id + 2)/(5 + 4 cos d)]}dd 
Jo 

= 211 {cos 0+^sin 6— 2[(gos d+isin (9H-2)/(5+4cos d)]}dd 
= — dm. 


By equating real and imaginary parts, we have 
(cos d + 2)1(5 + 4 cos d)dd = tt 

r^jt 

and 


/■ 


/ sin dl(5 + d cos d)dd = 0. 
Jo 


The value of the second integral is otherwise obvious but that of 
the first would be more troublesome to find by more elementary 
methods. 

(1 — 2^ cos 0 + h^)-’^dB, where h 

is real, positive, and less than unity. 

Writing 2 for exp (id), we have cos0 = ( 2 ; -f 2 :-i )/2 and 
dd = dzjiz. 

As d varies from 0 to 27r, the point 2 : describes the circle of 
radius unity which has its centre at the origin. The given 
integral is therefore equal to the contour integral 

r ^ r dz 

J ^ 2 :(l — hz) (1 — kjz) J i{l — hz) (z ~ k) 

taken round the unit circle in the positive sense. 
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The integrand is a rational function with simple poles at 
z = k and 2: = 1/1% and of these, only the former lies within the 
circle. The residue at 2 = 1 is the limit, as 2: tends to 1, of 

' which is l/i(l — k^), 

i{l — kz){z~-k) ^ 

Therefore the integral is equal to 27r/(l — k^), 

Taylor and Laurent Series for Rational Functions. Let c be 
any finite number which is not a zero of Q(z). With the point 
;<; = c as centre and radius equal to the distance between this 
point and the nearest zero of Q{z) describe a circle S. Then the 
function P{z)/Q{z) is holomorphie at all points within (but not 
on) S, 

If z is any point within 8, 

(z — a)“^ = l(z — c) -+■ — a)]”*" 

= (c~ oc)-^{l + [(z^ c)/(c- 

= (c~a)-’^[l+ f^Ariz^cYl 

r=l 

where k is any one of the integers 1, 2, . a and 

— k[— 1 — 1) (— 1 — 2) . . . (— 1 — r + l)/r l(c — a)’*. 

We have used the binomial expansion, which is valid since 
\{z— c)/(c— a) I is less than unity. 

Similarly, all the other terms containing negative indices 
may be expanded as power series in z — c. The polynomial 
F{z) can be expressed as the sum of a finite number of positive 
powers of 2 — c. 

Hence, if the point 2; hes within the circle 8, 

P{z)/Q{z)= 

r = 0 

The series on the right is called a Taylor series. 

We shall now consider the type of series which is obtained 
when, instead of an ordinary point c, we take one of the poles 
of the function, say a. 

Let T, T' be two circles which have the point z~ a as 
common centre, the radius of the outer (T) being equal to the 
distance between a and the nearest of the other zeros (/?, y, . . .) 
of Q(z). Then the rational function • 

P(2)/(9(z)™.4i(^-a)-i-^2(^~oc)-2- . . - a)- 
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is holomorphic at all points within T and therefore can be 
expanded in a Taylor series of the form 

S G,{z-^ ar. 

r = 0 

It follows that, if the point z lies within the annulus bounded 
by T and T\ 

P(z)IQ(z) = S ^3(2— a)-* + HCriz—ocy. 

s = 1 r = 0 

Such a series is known as a Laurent series. The terms con- 

a 

taining negative powers of z — a, viz. S ^3(2;— a)“^ are said 

s = 1 

to form the principal part of the series. It should be noted 
that is the residue at the pole a, which is of order a. 

Example 16 . For the function /(a;) = fiiid 

a Taylor series valid in the neighbourhood of the point z — i 
and a Laurent series valid within an annulus of which the 
centre is the origin. 

By division and the use of partial fractions, we have 
f{z) = 2^- 2 + { 2 z + l)/(^2 ^ = 2:2- 2 + (I/2) + 1/(2 + 1), 

from which it is seen that the function has simple poles at the 
points z = 0, z = — 1, the residues being unity. 

Since the function is finite when z — i, there is a Taylor 
series valid within the circle which has its centre at that point, 
the radius being the distance between z ~ i and the origin, 
which is the nearer of the two poles. 

Writing t for z — we have 

f{z) = 2 i — 2 + 2^ + ll[i 1 ) 1/(1 + i 

= 2 ^ — 2 — {- 2 ]{ — i I {ity^ " 2’(1 — ^ ■ 1 

= 0 n=Q 

as the Taylor series. It is vahd within the unit circle which 
has its centre at the point z = i. 

There is a simple pole at the origin and the other pole is at 
unit distance from this. Hence there is a Laurent series valid 
within the annulus, which has its centre at the origin and outer 
radius unity; the inner radius can have any value smaller 
than this. 

The point z being anywhere within the annulus, |2:| < 1 and 
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so l/(^ + 1 ) may be expanded as a geometric series of ascending 
powers of 2:. Thus the required Laurent series is 

(1/2) — 2 + 22 + S (-— 2)” 

n — 0 

= (l/z) -1+Z+ S(- z}-. 

n = 2 

The principal part of the series is I/2. 

Behaviour of a Rational Function at Infinity. In order to 
determine the behaviour of a rational function /(2) = P{z)JQ{z) 
when 2 becomes infinite, we substitute Z for l/z and consider 
how the resulting function of Z behaves when Z becomes zero- 
Two different cases arise. 

Case i. If the degree of F{z) is not greater than that of Q{z), 
fil/Z) is finite when Z ~ Q and can be expanded therefore in 
a Taylor series. Thus 

fii/Z) = ^0 + + . . . , 

when |Z| is sufl&ciently small, and therefore 

/(2) = ^ + {AJz) + {A^z^) + . . . 

when l^l is sujQSlciently great. 

Since, in this case, f{z) is finite when 2 is infinite, the point 
at infinity is said to be an ordinary 'point of the function. 

Case ii. If the degree of P{z) is greater than that of Q(z), 
f(l/Z) becomes infinite when Z — 0, i.e. it has a pole of order 
p, say. Then, if Z lies within an annulus with its centre at the 
origin in the Z-plane, 

fillZ)= ZC^Zr. 

s = l r = 0 

The outer radius {E) of the annulus is fixed and the inner 
radius may be made as small as w^e please. 

Hence, f(z) = S + S 

8=1 r=0 

when l^l > l/E. 

In this case we say that the function has a jiole of order p 
at infinity, the principal part of the expansion there being 

i B^z^. 

S = 1 
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Example 17. Consider the function f{z) of Example 16, 
p. 72. We have 

fil/Z) = {2IZ) -^2 + Z + ZJ{l+Z) 

= {2/Z) --2 + Z + Z(l~-Z + Z^~~Z^ + . . .), 

provided that IZ\ < 1. It follows that the function has a 
simple pole at ^ = 0, and therefore the function f(z) has a 
simple pole at infinity. Hence 

f{z) = 2z — 2 + 22 ”^ — z~~^ + - j 

when \z\ > 1. The principal part of the expansion is 2z. 

Analogous Results for Functions in General. Having con- 
sidered in some detail the properties of the rational function, 
we now state analogous properties of functions which are not 
necessarily rational. No proofs are given here as they are 
beyond the scope of this book. They will be found in the more 
comprehensive treatises to which reference is made in the 
Appendix (p. 135). 

I. Taylor's Theorem, A function f{z), which is holomorphio 
at all points within a circle of radius r and centre z = a, can 
be represented by a series 

f{z) =f{a) -\r {z— a)/i(a) + • • • + (s — a)”'f„{a)/n ! + . . . , 

valid when \z — a\ < r, where /„(«) denotes the value of 
{dldzYf{z) when z ^ a. 

II. Laurent's Theorem. If f{z) is holomorphic at all points 
within an annulus bounded by two circles, with the point z = a 
as common centre, and with radii E, r, such that r may be made 
as small as we please, then, if z is any point within the annulus, 

/(«) = S A^{z — a)« 4- S — a)-”. 

71 — 0 n — I 

If vanishes when n exceeds s but is not zero, it is said 
that the point a is a pole of order 5 and that the residue there 
is Bi. At a simple pole s is unity and the residue is the limit 
of {z — a)f{z) when 2 : tends to a. 

If an infinite number of the coefiicients B are different from 
zero, the point a is said to he an essential singularity. 

III. The Contour Integration Theorem. lif{z) is holomorphic 
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at all points on a simple closed contour C, wliicii contains within 
it no singularities of f{z) other than poles, then 



where R is the sum of the residues at the poles within G and 
where the integral is taken in the positive sense with respect 
to the area within C. 

IV. Behaviour at Infinity. To discuss the behaviour of /(z) 
when z becomes infinite, we i^u'ite z = IjZ and consider how 
filjZ) behaves when Z approaches zero. 

Example 18. The function /(z) = exp (z) is finite when z is 
finite, but is singular in its behaviour when z becomes infinite. 
Thus, if z is increased without limit through positive real values, 
f(z) becomes infinite, whereas, if z approaches infinity through 
negative real values, /(z) tends to zero. 

Putting z = 1/Z, we have 

f{l/Z)= l{Z-n/nl), 

w = 0 

the series on the right being a Laurent series which contains 
an unhmited number of terms involving negative powers of Z, 
The function f{lJZ) therefore has an essential singularity at 
Z = 0, and it follows that the function exp {z) has an essential 
singularity at infinity. 

Example 19. Consider the function /(z) = exp (z)/z. This is 
finite in the z-plane at all points except the origin and at 
infinity. When z is finite and not zero, 

/(z) = E z'^~'^Jn ! 

jz. == 0 

= (1/z) + 1 + ( 2 :/ 2 !) + (z^/3 !) + . . . 

Thus the function has a Laurent series valid within an annulus 
with the origin as centre, the radius of the inner circular 
boundary being as small as we please. Since the only term 
which involves a negative power of z is 1/z, the function has a 
simple pole at the origin with a residue of unity. 

Again, f(l/Z) =Z+1 + !) + !) + -.- 

from which it is seen that the function filjZ) has an essen- 
tial singularity at ^ Oand therefore exp (z)/z has an essential 
singularity at infinity. 
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If we draw any simple contour G which encloses the origin, 
the integral of the function round the contour in the positive 
sense is equal to 27 rt, because the residue at the pole is unity. 
If C is the circle 2^ = 1 , we have z — exp {id) at any point on C 
and 


%TTi 


i = 

= J exp (cos 0 + i sin i 

= i f exp (cos 6) cos (sin d)dO — f exp (cos 6) sin (sin d)dd. 
J-Tl J-3t 


By equating imaginary parts, we deduce that 


L 


e^^p (cos 6) 


cos (sin B)dB = 27 r, 


from which it follows that 


X 


exp (cos B) cos (sin B)dB — tt, 


because the integrand is an even function of 0 . 

On equating real parts, we see that the other integral vanishes 
— a result which is otherwise obvious since the integrand is an 
odd function of B. 

Example 20 , A function f{z) is holomorphic at all points, 
except z = a, within a circle [25 — a\ = R, and {z — ct)f(z) tends 
to a limit ^ as 2; approaches a. If A and B are points on the 
circle \ z— a \ — r( < i?) such that the arc AB (described in the 
positive sense from A to B) subtends an angle at a, prove 


that, as r tends to zero, 



to B, approaches the limit ik<j>. 


taken along the arc from A 


First we consider — 


I 


\]cl{z — a)]dz, 


AB. When z is on this arc. 


taken along the arc 


2: — a = r exp {iB), and dz = ir exp {iB)dB, 


and, whatever be the value of r. 
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Since {z — a)f{z) tends to the limit k eiS z approaches a, we 
can choose r so small that, when z is on the arc AB, 

(2 — a)f(z) 

where |?7| < and e is any given positive number no matter 
how small. 


Hence f{z) — {kl{z — a)] = 7]l{z — a) 


and 

where I stands for 
Therefore 


I ^ I^ = J [97/(2 — ayidz ^ rjdO, 

J Mdz. 


|/ — Ix\ — I J' i^dd\ < e J" d6 = e<l>. 


By making r sufficiently small, it follows that we can make 
\1 — /i| as small as we please, i.e. in the limit 


jT — jTj — 


EXERCISES 

1. (i) Show geometrically that x — iy, \ ^ \ and arg z are not 
monogenic functions of z. 

(ii) If to is a monogenic function of z, show that dwjdz is also a 
monogenic function of z, 

2. Show that log z and tanh z are monogenic functions of z, 

3. Using Euler’s theorem that, if tt is a function of x, y which is 

homogeneous of degree m, yuy = mu, show that, if u also 

satisfies Laplace’s equation, it is the real part of a function /(s) such that 
f(z) = u (i/m) (yu^ — xUy). 

Determine f{z) when (i) u = — Sxy^; (ii) v = yl(x^ y^); 

(iii) u — ax^ + 2,hxy — ay^; (iv) u = xyKx^^ -f- y^). 

4. If u, V are conjugate, show that the following are also conjugate ; 
(i) au— hv and av -j- where a, b are real constants; (ii) u/{u^ -f v^) 
and — v/{u^ + 9 ;^). 

5. Find a paic of conjugate functions u and v such that 

u ^ V = (x — y) (sin 2x — sinh 2^)/(cos 2x -{- cosh 2y) 

and such that v is zero when y is zero- 

6. Show that the curves given by r — A cos nd, where A is a variable 
parameter, form a u-system only when n = 0 or 1 . 

7. Show that the parabolas r — A (1 + cos 6) form a w-system and 
find the corresponding v -system. 

8. In a two-dimensional gravitational field the equipotential lines 
are given by the equation rr' = constant, where r and r' are the distances 
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of a point from two fixed points A and B. Prove that the lines of force 
are rectangular hyp^i'^^^^^s which pass through A and R- 

9. Show that the coaxal circles given by 2Ax -\r c — 0, 

where >l is a variable parameter and c is the same for all the circles, can 
be a family of lines of force (or stream lines) and find the corresponding 
equipotentials, 

10. A plane curve is determined by the parametric equations x = f(i), 
y = g{t)^ Show that the curve is one of the -y-system given by the 
relation z — f{w) + 

Por the ellipse x = a cos t^y — h sin t, show that the 'y-system consists 
of the family of confocal ellipses. 

Pind the w- and v-systems when the curve is the parabola 

X ~ at^, y = 2at. 


11. If iv = log (z — a)~ log (z 4- a), show that the curves 
u = constant and v = constant are two sets of circles which cut 
orthogonally. 

12. If z — tan w, prove that £y(cos + cosh2y) — sin 2u and 
2 ^(cos 2u 4- cosh 2v) = sinh 2y. Hence show that if -w is constant and v 
varies, z describes, on the Ar^gand diagram, the circle 

^2 2^2 _|_ 2a; cot 2u — 1. 

13. Express w — z{z {z i) m. the form a ih. Determine the 

regions of the plane within which the modulus of the function exp {w) is 
greater than imity. {U.L.) 

14. Sketch the level curves for the functions — 

(i) sin z — sin a, where a is real ; (iv) exp {Xjz ) ; 

(ii) exp {z)~ 1 ; (v) log s ; 

(iii) z exp [z) ; (vi) exp {z)lz. 

15. If /(s) = 4“ X)lz and z' is the inverse point of z with respect 

to the unit circle with the origin as centre, prove that | /(s') [ = ( j{z) |. 

Sketch the level curves for f{z). Show that the curve | j{z) | — M 
meets the circle in four real points if ilf < 2, but that, if AT > 2, the 
curve consists of an oval within the circle and of the inverse of this oval 
with respect to the circle. 

16. Evaluate the integral J ' exp {7rz)l{2z'^ — i)dz taken separately, in 

the positive sense, roimd each of the four quadrants of the circle 
I s I = 1 determined by the axes. (U.L.) 

17. If/( 2 ;) is holomorphic at all points within and on a simple contour 


C, show that the value of / f{z)l{z — a)dz is zero, if the point a is outside, 

Jc 

and 277 % f(a), if a is within C. 

18. Evaluate y'exp [(a 4- ih)x]dx and deduce that 

(a® -{- cos hxdx = e®*(a cos bx ■-{- h sin bx) 

and (a® 4“ J ' sin bxdx — e^^(a sin bx — b cos bx)., 
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Conformal Transformation. Suppose that two complex vari- 
ables w = % iv and z — x iy are connected by the 
relation 

w=f{z), 

where f{z) is a monogenic function of z. 

Corresponding values of z and w will be represented by points 
in two planes which we shall call the z- and 2 ^?-planes respec- 
tively. If P, in the former plane, represents a value of z for 
which /( 2 ) is finite and its derivate is foiite and not zero, P will 
be called an ordinary point. The corresponding value of w will 


Z-Plane WLP/ane 




be represented by a point Q at a finite distance from the origin 
in the t{;-plane. Let P^, Pg (Pig. 21) be ordinary points near to 
P representing z dz, z + As, respectively, and let 
be the corresponding points in the tt’-plane representing 
k; = f(z dz) and tv + Aw = f{z + Az). 

Since w has a unique derivate with respect to s, both dw/dz 
and AwjAz approach the same limit dw/dz as PP^ and PPg 
are diminished to zero. If PP^ and PPg are sufficiently small, 
we shall have 

Sw/dz — AwjAz 
and therefore Azfbz = Awjdw; 

i.e. {PP,/PP,)e^^ = 

where 0, 0' are the angles P^PP^, QiQQ^ respectively. 
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It follows that 

PFJPP^ = QQoJQQi and d = O'. 

Thus the two infinitesimal triangles PP^P^, QQ1Q2 are 
directly similar, their linear dimensions being in the ratio 
1 :\dwldz\ and their areas in the ratio 1 :\dwldz\^. The factor 
\dwfdz\ is defined as the magnification. 

If Jpg is any point within the triangle PP^P^, the correspond- 
ing point Qs will be such that the triangles PPJP^, QQ\Q^ are 
directly similar, and, consequently, lies within the triangle 
QQiQ^- 

The relation transforms the infinitesimal triangle PP1P2 
in the 2:-plane, into a directly similar triangle QQ1Q2, in the 
ty-plane, and points within the first correspond to points 
within the second triangle. A point which moves round the 
perimeter of the first triangle in the positive sense is trans- 
formed into a point which describes the perimeter of the second 
triangle in the same sense. 

If a point moves in the 2;-plane so as to trace a curve, the 
locus of the corresponding point in the t(;-plane is called the 
transformed curve. If PPj, PP2 are elements of arc of two 
curves through P, then QQi, QQ2 are the corresponding elements 
of arc of the transformed curves, and, as we have seen, the angles 
Pj^PPg, Q1QQ2 are equal in both magnitude and sense. The 
transformed curves therefore intersect at the same angle as 
the original ones. In particular, orthogonal curves transform 
into orthogonal curves. 

Suppose that (7 is a simple closed curve in the 2:-plane such 
that all points on and within it are ordinary points for the 
transformation. Let JD be the corresponding curve in the 
t^-plane. Then D is also a closed curve since /(s:) is assumed to 
be one-valued. The area bounded by C may be divided into 
infinitesimal triangles which transform into directly similar 
triangles in the w-plane and the aggregate of the latter triangles 
is the area bounded by D. But the curves 0 and JD are not, in 
general, similar, for the magnification is not constant over the 
area but varies from point to point. 

Since infinitesimal elements of area are unaltered in shape, 
the transformation is said to be conformal. 

It is important to notice that the above discussion has been 
Umited to ordinary points : it is to be expected that the 
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conformal property will be lacking at points which are not 
ordinary but are singular. 

Example 1. Consider the curves ^ 2 ^= constant, t?== constant 
in the 2 :-plane. The corresponding curves in the t^7-plane are 
the two families of straight lines parallel to the v~ and 'le-axes 
and these obviously intersect at right angles. The curves 
u — constant and v = constant therefore cut orthogonally — a 
fact which was seen in the previous chapter. 

Example 2. Apply the transformation w = to the area 
in the first quadrant of the 2 :-plane bounded by the axes and 
the circles \z\ = a, | 2 :| = 5 (a > 6 > 0). 

If 2 = then w == and so w = and arg w = W. 

The quadrantal arcs AA\ BB' therefore become semicircular 

Plane w- Plane 




arcs of radii respectively, while the straight lines AB, 

A'B' become the parts of the -w-axis between the points w — a^, 
w = and w = — w = — b^. 

In Eig. 22, corresponding points in the two planes are indi- 
cated by the same letter. The magnification at any point is 
given by \dwldz\ = 2 | 2 :| and is finite and different from zero 
at all points within and on the given boundary. The trans- 
formation is therefore conformal ; e.g. the angles sX A, B, A' , B' 
in both figures are right angles. But if b vanishes, so that the 
area in the 2 :-plane becomes the quadrant OAA', the correspond- 
ing area in the ?^-plane is the semicircle on A A' as diameter 
and the transformation is conformal everywhere except at O, 
where the magnification vardshes. The angles at 0 in the two 
planes are not equal, that in the 2 ;-plane being 7 t/ 2 and the 
other being tt. But the angles at the points A, A' are still 
right angles. 

Example 3. Consider the transformation w = az, where a 
is a complex constant. 
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Let a = A exp (ioc) and z = r exp (id). 

Then w = Ar exp (id + |^| == A \z\ 

and arg w = arg 2 ; + arg a. 


If P, in the s-plane, represents 2 :, the point Q, in the same 
plane, which represents the corresponding value of w, may be 
constructed by rotating OF about O through an angle a in the 
positive sense and then altering its length in the ratio A :1. In 
other words, the transformation is equivalent to a rotation 
about a point and a magnification. If P describes a curve, the 

locus of (3 is a geometrically 
q! similar curve turned 



through an angle oc. 

^ Inversion with Respect 
to a Circle. If P is any 
point in the plane of a 
circle (Fig. 23), with centre 
0 and radius h, and P' is 
a point on OP such that P 
and P' are on the same side 
of O and OP . OP' = k\ 


Fig. 23 


then P and P' are said to 


be inverse points with 
respect to the circle. The point O is called the centre of 
inversion and k the radius of inversion. Clearly, if P is outside 
the chcle, P' is inside the circle ; if P' is on the circle P coincides 


with P. 


If Q, Q' are any other pair of inverse points with respect to 
the same circle, the triangles OPQ, OQ'P' are similar because 
OP/OQ == OQ'JOP' and the angle at O is common to the two 
triangles. It follows that the angles OPQ and OQ'P' are 
equal. 

If P moves in the plane so as to describe a curve (7, its 
inverse P' describes a curve G' which is defined as the inverse 


of C. Suppose that P and Q are neighbouring points on C so 
that PQ is an element of arc of the curve ; then P' and Q' are 
neighbouring points on C". As Q approaches P, the hmiting 
position of the chord PQ is the tangent at P to the curve C, 
while that of P'Q' is the tangent to G' at the point P'. These 
two tangents thus make equal angles with OP (measured in 
opposite senses). It easily follows that, if two curves C, D 
intersect at an angle 6, their inverses also intersect at an 
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angle 0. In particular, the inverses of two orthogonal curves 
are also orthogonal. 

If O is the origin and P the point z = r exp {id) in the 2 -plane, 
then OP' = Ic^/OP and P' represents (h^/r) exp (id). Let P^ 
be the image of P' in the real axis ; then represents 

(kyr) exp (— iO) = k^z. 

If P describes the curve C, the locus of P^^ is the reflexion of the 
inverse curve O'. 

Consider the inverse of a circle of radius a with its centre at 
the point A (Fig. 24). Let P be any point on the circumference 



and let OP meet the circle again at Q. Draw a line through P', 
the inverse of P, parallel to AQ to meet OA in B, Then 

OBjOA = OP'IOQ = OP . OP'jOP . OQ = k^li^, 

where t is the length of the tangent drawn from O to the circle. 
The ratio OBjOA is therefore constant and P is a fixed point. 
Further, BP' jAQ = OBjOA = constant and so BP' is constant 
in length. The inverse of the circle with centre A and radius 
a is thus a circle with centre B and radius k^ajt^. 

If the circle passes through the centre of inversion, the 
above argument breaks dowm because the points O and Q 
coincide. In that case, let D be the point which is diametrically 
opposite to O and D' its inverse (Fig. 25). Then the triangles 
OPD, OD'P' are similar and the angle OD'P' is a right angle. 
The locus of P' is thus the straight line through D' wiiich is 
perpendicular to the diameter through O, 
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The Reciprocal Transformation : the Point at Infinity. Con- 
sider the conformal transformation given by the reciprocal 
relation ' 

w = Ijz. 

Instead of regarding corresponding values of z and w as 
being represented by points in different planes, it is convenient 
to think of the 2 (;-plane as superposed upon the si-plane. The 
numbers 2 ; and Ifz will then be represented by points P, Q 
respectively, in the same plane. 

From the previous section, it follows that, if P' is the inverse 
of P in the unit circle with its centre at the origin, then Q is 

the image of P' in the real axis. 
Obviously, if P is outside the 
circle then Q is inside. 

The relation w = Ijz thus 
estabhshes a one-to-one cor- 
respondence between points 
inside the circle, with the 
exception of the origin, and 
points outside the circle. If z 
becomes zero, w becomes in- 
finite. Since, to every point 
within the circle, other than 
the origin O, there corresponds 
one and only one point outside, we assume that the same is true 
for the point 0 and that there is one point — the 'point at infinity — 
to which O corresponds. 

Thus, in the theory of functions, which makes use of the 
idea of inversion with respect to a circle, we have only one 
point at infinity in the 2 :-plane and not a straight line at infinity 
as in projective geometry. 

When it is desired to discuss the behaviour at infinity of a 
function f(z), we apply the reciprocal transformation and 
consider the behaviour at the origin of the function /(1/t^). 

For instance, if f{z) = a bz, where a, b are constants, 
filfw) = a {hjw) and the latter function has a pole of the 
first order at -li? = 0. It is said, then, that /(a;) has a pole of the 
first order at infinity. 

The Bilinear Transformation. A relation of the form 

Awz + Bw Cz + B ~ 0 . . . (1) 

in which A, P, <7, Z> are constants (generally complex) such 
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that AD ^ BC, is said to be bilinear. To one value of one of 
the variables w or z there corresponds one and only one value 
of the other. If AD — BG, the relation is of no interest as it 
would give 2 ; = — BJA or else w = — C/A. 

Such a relation establishes a conformal transformation from 



the 2 "plane to the i^j-plane and vice versa. We shall think of 
the two planes as being superposed. 

Solving for w, we have 

w = ~--{Cz + I>)/{Az + B) 

=:-{C/A) + {(BG-^AD)/[A(Az + B)]} . (2) 

a result which can be expressed in the form 

yj — a = kj(z— b), 

where a, b, h are constants. 

Writing z — 6 = and h = we have 

\w — a\ = c^/r 

and, if 4> = arg {w — a), 

(f> = 2(x. — 6, 

which can be written <f> — a = a — d. 

We can now construct geometrically the point representing 
w when the point z is given. 

Draw a circle of radius c with centre B which represents 
z = b (Fig. 26). Let P be the point 2 : and P' its inverse with 
respect to the circle ; then* if z' is the affix of P', 

^z' — b\ — c^/r and arg {z' — b) = arg {z~ b) — 6 , 
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Draw a line through B making an angle a with the real axis 
and let he the image of P' in this line. Then the vector 
PPi represents the complex number of which the modulus is 
and the argument is 2a — 0, i.e. the number w — a. If, 
therefore, we draw through the point R (of affix a) the vector 
RQ which is equal to in magnitude and direction, the 
point Q represents w. 

The bilinear transformation is therefore equivalent to an 
inversion, a reflexion, and a translation. 

Since the inverse of a circle is a circle or a straight line, and 
reflexion and translation do not alter the shape of a figure, 
circles are tra7isformed into circles or straight lines. 

Suppose that, by the bilinear relation, the points z^, 

are transformed into the points respectively, all 

the eight points being at a finite distance from the origin. 
Using equation (2), p. 85, we have 

w^—w^ = — (BG — AD) {z^ — ^z)l{Az^ + B) {Az^ + B) 

along with similar expressions for the differences etc. 

Hence [{w-^ — — '^z)] • 

= [(% - ^z)Ji^2 - ^s)] : [(% - “ ^ 4 )]. 

or (w^w^w^w^) = (^2:2^32:4) 

where stands for the expression on the right-hand side 

of the above equation. This expression is known as the general- 
ized cross-ratio of the four points z^, z^^, z^, z^. The cross-ratio is 
thus left unaltered by any bilinear transformation. 

Turther, it follows that the bilinear transformation which 
converts three given points z-^, into w^, respectively, 

can be expressed in the form 

(zz-^z^f) = 

This transformation converts the circle which passes through 

Zo,, % into the circle through u\. 

It follows that a bihnear transformation can always be found 
so as to transform any given circle in the 2:-plane into a given 
circle in the t^j-plane ; for we can use the above transformation 
taking %, z^, z^ to be points on the first circle and 
to be points on the second. 
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Similarly any given straight line in the s-plane may be 
transformed into any given straight line in the tr-plane. In 
particular, the real axis of z may be transformed into the real 
axis of w by giving real values to tv^. 

The Double Points. If corresponding values of 2 : and w are 
represented by points in the same plane, these points are, in 
general, distinct, but they coincide if 2 ; satisfies the quadratic 

Az^ + {B + C)z + D =:^ 0, 

which is obtained from the equation of transformation by 
putting w equal to z. Thus there are, in general, two distinct 
points which are the self -corresponding or double points. There 
are two cases to be considered. 

Case i. Suppose that the above quadratic has two distinct 
roots a, 

Since w = — {Gz + I))/{Az B) 

and a == — (Ca + D)l{Aa + -S), 

w— a = (AD - BC) (z - a)/[iA(x + B) (Az + B)] ; 
similarly 

w-^^=(AD-^ BC) (z m{A^ + B) (Az + B)}. 

By division, we have 

(w — oc)/(w — = K(z — (x)l(z — ^), 

where K ~ (A^ + B)l{AaL -f- B). 

Hence, | {w — a.)/(w — P)\ = | A" ] . | (z — a)/(z — ^) [ . (3) 

and arg (w— oc) — ai'g (w — /S) = arg X + arg (z — a) 

— arg (z—^) + 'IniT . (4) 

where n is zero or an integer. 

If 2 : moves so that \(z— o()l(z— j^)| is constant, its locus is a 
circle of the coaxal system which has the double points a and ^ 
as hmiting points, and equation (3) shows that the locus of tv 
is a chcle of the same system. Again, if z moves so that 
arg (z — a) — arg (z — is constant, its locus is a circle of 
the coaxal system which passes through the double points 
a and From equation (4) it is seen that the locus of w is a 
circle of the same system (see Examples 12 and 13 on pp. 
13-14). 

Case ii. If (B + C)^ = 4J.D, the double points coincide at 
the point z = a, Avhere oc — (B C)f2A. In this case, the 
transformation is said to be parabolic. 
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Since Aa + B = 1{B — C) and AD — BC = 1{B — Gf, the 
relation 

w - a = {AD-^BC) (z^ a)/[(^oc + B) {Az + B)} 

reduces to 

lHw - a) = [lUz ^ a)] + mUB - 0)]. 

Example 4. Apply the transformation w = {iz l)l{z + i) 
to the areas in the ai-plane which are respectively inside and 
outside the unit circle with its centre at the origin. 


z-P/ane 




Fig. 27 


The self-corresponding points A, B are given by 
2 = (iz + l)/(z -f i), 
i.e. s = ± 1. 

Since — 1 = (^ — 1) ( 2 : — l)/{z + i) 

and w; + 1 = (^ + 1) ( 2 ; + l)/( 2 f + i), 

we have {w— l)/{w -f- 1) = i{z— l)/{z + 1). 

Hence, in general, a circle which passes through the points 
A, B, B>t which z = ± 1, is transformed into a circle through 
the points ^ ± 1 in the t«;-plane. In particular, the latter 

circle may degenerate into a straight line. 

In Fig. 27, the z- and ^^?-planes are shown separately and 
corresponding points are indicated by the same letter. 

It is at once obvious from the equation of transformation 
that w is finite for aU values of except — i. Hence the point 
D{z = — i) corresponds to the point at infinity in the t^;-plane. 
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Since dwjdz == — 2/(2; + the magnification is finite and 
not zero at all points except D and the point at infinity in the 
2;-plane (the latter point corresponds to the point E at which 
w = i). Thus it is only at D and E that the transformation is 
not conformal. 

When z describes the circle \z\ = 1 in the positive sense with 
respect to its interior, both arg {z — 1 ) and arg (2; + 1 ) vary 
continuously except when z passes through the points A, B 
at which ^ ± 1 . In order to see what happens at these 

points we shall make the point z avoid actually passing through 
the points of discontinuity by letting it describe circular arcs 
of vanishingly small radius about A and B. When transforming 
the exterior area we shall take these arcs to be outside the 
circle as shown in the figure. 

While z describes the arc about A^ the angle between the 
vector z — 1 and the real axis varies continuously between 
values which are nearly equal to — 7 r /2 and + 77/2. If the 
radius of the arc is diminished to zero, the amount of the 
discontinuity is tt. Similarly, when z makes the detour round 
jB, the angle between the vector z 1 and the real axis 
varies continuously between values which are ultimately 77/2 
and 377/2. 

Let the point z start from D and move, in the counter-clock- 
wise sense, round the circle 2; = 1 , making detours round the 
points A and B, When z is on the quadrant DA, we can take 

arg [(2:— l)/(2 4- 1)] = — ^/2 

and therefore arg [(w — l)/{w + 1)] = arg i — 77/2 = 0. 

The corresponding point w is then on the positive part of the 
real axis and moves from infinity to -4 = 1) as 2 moves 

from D to A. 

When 2 makes the small detour round A, arg [(2 — l)/{z + 1 )] 
changes jfrom — 77/2 to + 77/2 and so arg [{w — l)/(«^ + 1 )] 
increases from 0 to 77. As 2 describes the semicircle AGB, 
arg [{zr^ l)/(2 + 1)] is constant and equal to 77/2: the corre- 
sponding point w moves from A to B along the real axis. As 
2 moves round B, arg [(^^; — l)/(tc? + 1 )] decreases from 77 to 0 
and it retains the latter value while 2 moves along the quadrant 
BD. The corresponding point w therefore moves along the real 
axis from B to infinity. 

Thus, as 2 describes the circle in the sense DACBD, w moves 
in the negative direction along the whole of the real axis in 

4— (T.122) 
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the tt?-plane. The area outside the circle in the 2 ;-plane is on 
the right of an observer who moves in the sense DACBD and 
so the corresponding area in the 2 (;'plane bears the same 
relation to an observer who describes the corresponding path. 
Thus the upper half of the ^£?-plane corresponds to the exterior 
and the lower half to the interior of the circle. 

Example 5. Express the relation w — (13iz + 75)l{3z— 5i) 
in the form {w — a)l{w— b) = k{z—' a)f(z — b), where a, b, Jc 
are constants. 

Show that the circle in the 2 ;-plane whose centre is 2 = 0 
and whose radius is 5, is transformed into the circle in the 


z^Plane 



n^-P/ane 



z(;-plane on the hne joining the points w = a and w = b e^s 
diameter, and that points in the 2 :-plane which are exterior to 
the former circle are transformed into points in the t^-plane 
within the latter circle. 

The self-corresponding points are given by the quadratic 
z(Sz~-5i) = 13iz + 75, i.e. ^ 16, 

the roots of which are a = 4 + 3^ and 6 = — 4 + 3^*. 

Since a = (13m + 75)/(3a— 5i) 

w — a = [(13^2: + 75)/(32; — 5^)]--- [(13m + 75)/(3a — 5^)] 
= — 160{z — a) J {3a — 5i) {3z— 5i). 

Similarly 

w — 6 = — 160(2 — b)l{3h — 5i) (3z — 5i) 
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and therefore 

(w^a)l{w- h) = [(36- 5i)/(3a- 5i)] [(z-~ a)/{z~- b)J 
_ 4 + 3i)/5] [(aj- a)/(2- 6)]. 

The points z = a, z = b He on the circle | 2 ;| = 5 and it follows 
immediately that this circle is transformed into a circle in the 
2 /;-plane passing through the points w = a, w = b. 

When 2 ; hes on the minor arc PEQ (Fig. 28) of the circle 
\z\ = 5, where P, Q are the points z = a, z = by 

arg {z— a ) arg {z— b) = 6 = Z_PRQ 
and arg [(— 4 + 3^)/5] == arg b = (f> = A^OQ 

Hence arg (w— a) — arg (w^b) = IXOQ + LPPQ == 37r/2. 

When z lies on the major arc PBQy 

arg (2 — <x) — arg ( 2 : — 6) = 6 — tt 
and arg (z(; — a) — arg {w—b) — 77 / 2 . 

As z describes the circle j^j = 5, it follows that w describes 
the circle on ab as diameter in the i4?-plane, the upper half of 
this circle corresponding to the major arc P^Q, The point 
2 = 0 corresponds to the point w — — 15^ and this is obviously 
outside the w-circle, the interior of which must therefore 
correspond to the exterior of the 2 -circle. 

The Transformation w — z {k^fz), where h is real. This 
transformation finds many apphcations, particularly in hydro- 
dynamics in connection with two-dimensional flow past a flat 
plate, a circular or elliptic cylinder, and an aerofoil. 

Since dwidz =1 — {k^z^), which is finite at all points except 
2 = 0 and not zero except at 2 = the transformation is 
conformal at all points other than these. As 2 approaches 
infinity, w approaches equahty with 2 and the magnification 
\dwfdz\ approaches unity. Hence ^an area at a great distance 
from the origin in the 2 -plane is transformed into an almost 
identical area at a great distance from the origin in the 
^(j-plane. 

Consider (Fig. 29) the transformation of the circle \z\ = c, 
where c> Jc. At any point on this circle we have 2 = ce^' , and 
therefore 

w = u iv = + {kyc)e~-^^ 

= a cos 6 + ib sin d, 

where a = (c^ -f- P)/c and 6 = (c^ — k^)lc. 
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Hence n = a cos 0 and v — b sin 0. 

As 0 increases from — to + n, the point z describes the 
circle once in the comiter-clockwise direction and the point w 
moves once in the same sense round the ellipse 

(u/a)^ -f (v/b)^ = 1. 


The area outside the circle is transformed into the area outside 
the ellipse. 



Pig. 29 


The foci S, S' of the ellipse are given by 
w = ±{a^ — b^)i — ± 2h, 

and the corresponding points in the 2 J-plane are 2 ; = ± A;. 

If c is made equal to h, the major axis 2a of the ellipse becomes 
equal to 4Jc and the minor axis 26 vanishes. The ellipse then 
degenerates into the line SS'. A point z, which moves in the 
trigonometrically positive sense round the circle, is transformed 
into a point in the ■^^-plane which moves along the real axis 
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from S' to 8 and then back from S to S', The area outside the 
circle in the 2;-plane becomes the area of the whole ar-plane 
with an internal boundary SS' which may be regarded as an 
impassable barrier (as in hydrodynamids) or as a slit in the 
plane. In either case, a point which moves in the plane must 
avoid crossing the barrier or slit. For instance, in order to 
move from a position P on the upper edge of the slit to the 
opposite point Q on the lower edge, the point would have to 
describe a path like PItQ surroun&ng either S or S', 

To a given point in the 2:-plane corresponds one and only one 
point in the ^^?-plane, but, to one point in the latter plane, there 
correspond in general two points in the 2;-plane which are 
given by the roots of the quadratic equation 

— wz + = 0 . 

The product of the roots of this equation being k^, it follows 
that one of the points is inside and the other outside the circle 
\z\^k, unless the given value of w is represented by a point 
on one of the edges of the slit, in which case both points are on 
the circle. There is thus a one-to-one correspondence between 
points in the tf?-plane, slit along the real axis between S and 
S', and points outside the circle in the 2:-plane. 

A coNsmxTCTiOK FOR ooRBESPOKBnsrG POINTS. If P is any 
point in the ai-plane, let P' be its inverse with respect to the 
circle \z\ = k, and P^ the image of P' in the real axis. Then if 
z is the affix of P, the affix of P^ is k^fz (see p. 83 ). If Q is the 
middle point of PP^ its affix: is W_z -}- {k^lzy] = \w. 

This gives a simple construction for the curve in the ly-plane 
which corresponds to any given curve in the ;2-plane. If the 
latter curve is drawn to a scale of twice full size, the locus of 
Q, which may be readily traced, will be the actual curve wffiich 
is required. 

Transformation of a Circle into a Circular Arc. Apply the 
transformation to any circle which passes through the tw’-o 
points z = -^ik. If 2: is any point on such a circle, we can take 

arg [(2 — k)l{z + A:)] = a or a — TT, 

where a is constant, according as z is above or below the real 
axis. If z moves round the circle in the counter-clockwise 
sense, arg [{z— k)l(z + ^)] changes from a — tt to a when the 
point passes through k and from a to a — tt when it passes 
through — k. 
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Now since w — 2h = {z — k)^lz 

and w 2h = {z lc)^lz, 

{w- 2k)f(w + 2^) = [(z-k)/iz + k)f, 

whence 

arg {w — 2k) — arg (w + 2k) = 2[arg (z — k)— arg {z + k)] 

= 2a or 2a — 27r, 

according as 2 : is above or below the real axis. 

Hence, as z describes the circle, starting at the point k^ the 
locus of the point w, in the w-^lajie, is an arc of a circle joining 
the points 2 ^ = ± 2A;, the angle subtended by these two points 
at any point of the arc being 2a. As z moves from k to — k 
along the upper arc, the point w moves from 2k to — 2k. 
When z passes through the point — k, arg \{z— k)l{z + A;)] 
changes from a to a — tt while arg [{w — 2k)l{w + 2^)] changes 
from 2a to 2a — 27 t and retains this value as w returns to the 
point 2k. The arc in the t4?-plane is thus described twice. 

The area outside the circle in the 2 ;-plane is transformed into 
the whole ty-plane bounded internally by the circular arc. 

The aerofoil. Any circle in the 2 ;-plane which passes 
through the point z ^ k and contains within it the point 
2 : = — k is transformed into a closed curve in the ^t?-plane 
which passes through the point w = 2k. As the point z moves 
along the circumference through the point k, arg {z — k) 
changes suddenly by an amount tt while arg {z k) varies 
continuously. It follows that there is a discontinuity of amount 
277 in the value of arg [(tt? — 2k)l(w + 2^)] when w moves along 
the curve in the tt?-plane through the point 2k and so this curve 
must have a cusp at that point. 

By choosing a suitable centre and radius for the circle, the 
corresponding curve in the t<t?-plane may be made to give a 
close approximation to the section of an aeroplane wing ; a 
cylinder which has such a curve as its cross-section is called 
a Joukowski aerofoil. 

The Transformation w = log z. If we assume the logarithm 
to have its principal value, 

w = U iv — loge T + id, 

where r is the modulus and B the principal argument of z. 

If z starts at the point — a and describes the circle \z\ = a 
once in the counter-clockwise sense, u is constant and v varies 
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continuously from — tt to tt. If 2; continued its motion there 
would be a discontinuity in 0 when it crossed the real axis at 
— a. To avoid this, we can imagine the plane slit along the 
whole of the negative part of the real axis. 

Since dwjdz = Ijz, the only singular points are the origin 
and the point at infinity. In the portion of the cut plane which 
lies between the circles \z\ = a, \z\ = 6 (<a), the principal 
value of log z is one-valued, finite and continuous. 

Suppose (Fig. 30 ) that the point 2: moves round the boundary 
consisting of the circle ABCDE (|2:| = a), the upper edge EF 


2.^ Plane vr^ Plane 



the cut, the direction of motion being indicated by the order 
of mention of the letters. 

As 2: describes ABODE, w moves along the line u == log a 
between the points at which v has the values — tt and -f tt. 
When 2: moves from E to F, vis constant and equal to tt, while 
u decreases from log a to log b. As z moves round FGH, 
w moves along the line u = log b between the points at which 
v = ^ TT. Finally, as z returns to A along HA, v is constant at 
the value — tt and u increases from log b to log a. 

Thus the rectangle AEFH in the ^<;-plane, with its sides along 
the lines u = log a, v = tt, u == log b, v = — tt, corresponds to 
the boundary in the 2:-plane and the area within either boundary 
is represented conformally on the other. 
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If a is increased without limit and b is diminished to zero, 
the rectangle in the t 4 ?-plane becomes the doubly infinite strip 
between the hnes v = and this corresponds to the whole 
of the cut s-plane. 

The Transformation w = cosh z. Here 

u + iv cosh X cos y + sinh x sin y 

and n = cosh x cos y,v sinh x sin y. 


Z-P/ane vj'-PJam 



If x is constant, the locus of the point w is the ellipse 
t6Vcosh2 X + v^/sinh^ x 

if 2/ is constant, the locus of w is the hyperbola 
u^J cos^ y — -y^/sin^ y = 

Clearly the two curves are confocaj, the common foci being 
at the points = rh 1- 

The rectangle ABOD (Tig. 31) in the z-plane, with sides 
along the lines x = oc, y = x = <x.' , y = , is transformed into 
the area ABCD in the zy-plane between the corresponding 
ellipses and h 3 rperbolas. Actually there are four such areas 
but only one of these corresponds to the rectangle ABCD: 
the others are obtained from the areas which are the images of 
ABCD in the x- and y-axes. 
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The Transformation z — c tan Taking c to be real (and 
positive), we have 

X iy = c tan \{u -h iv), x—iy=^c tan — iv) 
and so tan u = tan [^{u iv) ^{u — iv)] 

= 2ca:/(c^ — — y^) . . . • (^) 

and tan iv = tan + iv) — \[u — iv)] 

= 2ic2//(c2 + a;2 + 2/2) ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 0 ) 

From (5) and (6) it follows that the hnes u = constant and 
V = constant in the w-plane correspond to the families of 
coaxal circles in the 2 ;-plane given by the equations 

^ 2/2 -j- 2xc cot u — = 0 (7) 

and + y^ — 2yc coth v + == 0 (8) 

The circle u = constant passes through the points A (0, c) 
and B (0, — c). Its centre is at (— c cot u, 0) and its radius is 
± c cosec u according as u is positive or negative. 

The circle v = constant has its centre at (0, c coth t;) and its 
radius is db cosech v according as v is positive or negative. 
When V is ± ^ > the radius is zero and the centre is at (0, ± c) ; 
i.e. the points A and B are the limiting points of the v-system. 

Let P (Fig. 32) be the point which represents z, then the 
vectors AP, PB represent z — ic, — z — io, respectively. 

Now 

{z — ic)l{ — z — ^c) = {iz -f c)/(— iz + c) 

= (cos \w + i sin Jzv)/(cos |zv ~ i sin 
= exp {iw) 

= exp ( — V + iu). 

Hence APjPB = | ( 2 — ic)/( — z — ic) | 

= exp (— v), 

and one determination of arg \_{z — ic)J{— z — ic)] is equal to u. 

Now, when P is to the right of the imaginary axis, one 
determination of arg [{z — ic)l{— z — ic)] is 

XQP + XBB = 77 - APB, 

where XQP, etc., denote the positive measures (between 0 and 
tt) of the angles. 
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When P is on the left of the imaginary axis one value of 
arg [{z — ic)J{— z — icy] is 

XQ'P (277 - XRB) = - R'Q'P - Q'E'P 
=:APB-7T, 

As P moves about in the right-hand half of the 2 :-plane, the 
angle APB varies from 0 (on AY and BY') to tt (on AB). 
The corresponding value of z— ic)'] ranges 

from 77 to 0. 

When P moves in the left-hand half of the plane, APB 



Fig. 32 


again varies from 0 to tt and the above argument varies from 
— 77 (when P is on ^ T or BY') to 0 (when P is on AB), 

Hence if P is on the right of the imaginary axis we shall take 
u to lie between 0 and 77, while, if P is on the left of the axis, 
we shall take u to lie between — 77 and 0 . If P crosses the axis 
between the points A and P, u varies continuously, but, if 
P crosses outside the segment AB, u is discontinuous. The dis- 
continuity may be removed by shtting the plane along the 
whole of the ^/-axis outside the segment AB. 

Since v = log {PBjAP), the values of v range from — • 00 
(when P is at P) to -1- 00 (when P is at A). The line ^ = 0 
corresponds to the real axis. The whole of the s-plane is thus 
represented on the doubly-infinite strip of the ^^;-plane bounded 
by the hues u = ±7r. 

That part of the 2 :-plane which is outside the circles = a(> 0) 
and V = 6(<0) corresponds to the interior of the rectangle in 
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the w;-plane bounded by the hnes = ± t =r 6. 

(See Fig. 33, in which corresponding points in the two planes 
are denoted by the same letter.) 

This transformation is used in dealing with two-dimensional 
potential problems involving circular cylinders with parallel 
axes. 



Successive Transformations. By means of a relation of the 
form 

Z=f{z) 

we may transform conformally a figure in the s-plane into a 
figure in the .^-plane, and this again may be transformed 
conformally on to the w-plane by a relation 

w = F{ZY 

Clearly the figure so obtained in the ^^;-plane could have been 
obtained by the direct transformation given by 

w = -F(/(z) ). 
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In practice, it is sometimes convenient to treat a fairly 
complicated transformation as the resultant of two or more 
simpler transformations applied successively. 

Example 6 . Consider the effect of applying the transfor- 
mation 

w = log coth 

to the semi-infinite strip on the positive side of the imaginary 
axis between the lines 1 / = ± 



Eig. 34 


The given relation is equivalent to the successive substitutions 
(i) Z == e^, (ii) W — (Z l)f(Z— 1), (hi) w = log W, 
where Z = X -f TF = Z7 + tV. 

In Fig, 34, let a; start at indSnity on OB and move round the 
boundary CBAD of the given strip. Here C and D denote 
points at an infinite distance from the origin — actually they 
are the same point, since, from the point of view of the 
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theory of functions, there is only one point at infinity in the 
complex plane. 

When z is on Zi = exp (x + iir) = — exp (a;) and so Z in- 
creases from — CO to — 1. When z moves along BA, Z = exp {iy) 
and the point Z describes (in the clockwise direction) the unit 
circle with centre at the origin from the point B{Z = — 1) to 
the point A (where Z has the same value as at B), As z moves 
from A to I),Z = exp (rr — ) = — exp {x) decreases from — 1 
to — 00 . 

Apparently the lines BG, AD in the 2-plane are transformed 
into the same line, but, if we cut the .^-plane along the real axis 
from — 1 to — 00 , we can regard the upper and lower edges of the 
cut as the fines which correspond to BG and AD respectively. 

The interior of the strip is now represented on the area 
outside the circle in the cut ^-plane. To this area we now 
apply the bilinear transformation (ii). 

As Z moves along GB, W is real and decreases from 1 (when 
Z is infinite) to 0 at B, where Z = — 1. When Z moves on the 
upper half of the circle from B to E, arg W is constant and 
equal to 77/2 while W varies from zero at B to an infinite 
value at E, Thus the lower half of the imaginary axis in the 
iT-plane corresponds to the upper semicircle in the .^-plane. 

When .Zr is on the lower half of the circle, arg W = 7r/2 and 
W varies from an infinite value at E to zero at A ; therefore 
the point W moves down the imaginary axis to the point A 
(where TF = 0). Along AD, W is real and varies from 0 at A 
to 1 at D. 

The area obtained in the TF-plane is that to the right of the 
imaginary axis with a sfit along the real axis between the points 
W = 0, W = 1. This area is now transformed by (iii) in which 
we shall give the logarithm its principal value. 

We have w = u + = log B i<l>, where i? = | ]F| and 
€j) is the principal value of arg W. On EA, v = ^ ~ 7 tJ2 and 
u {— log R) varies from + ^ at jSJ to — co at A : on BE, 
<!> = — and u varies from — 00 at ^ to + qo at On AD, 
V = ^ = 0 and u varies from — 00 at A to zero at D : on 
GB, V = <^ — 0 and u varies from 0 at (7 to — 00 at -B. 

The corresponding area in the ^(;-plane is thus the doubly 
infinite strip between the lines v = ± 77 / 2 , there being a cut 
along the whole of the negative part of the real axis. 

Conformal Mapping of a Spherical Surface on a Plane. Let 
SN (Fig. 35) be a fixed diameter of a sphere of radius a and 
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centre O. Draw through S a pair of tangents SX, SY such that 
/. XSY is a right angle. 

The position of a variable point P on the surface of the 
sphere is clearly determined by the angle ^ between the planes 
PSJSf, XSN and the angle 6 between OS and OP, These two 
angles may be called the spherical co-ordinates of P. The 
angle which is the longitude of P, will be measured positively 
in the sense of rotation from SX to SY and may be taken to 


JV 



range from — to + 77. The angle 0, which is simply related 
to the latitude of P, ranges from 0 to tt. 

If d is kept constant and (j> varies from — tt to tt, P des- 
cribes a small circle APB on the sphere (a parallel of latitude) 
with radius a sin 6 and centre M, which is the foot of the 
perpendicular from P to SN, If ^ is constant and d varies from 
0 to 77, P moves from S to N along a great semicircle SPN, 
called the meridian of P. Since the planes APB, SPN are 
perpendicular, the arcs PB, PN intersect at right angles at P. 

Let P and P' be neighbouring points on a curve drawn on the 
surface, the spherical co-ordinates of P' being bcj>, 0 SO). 
Then the meridian of P' meets the parallel of latitude through 
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P in Pi, such that the arc PP^ a sin 0 . and the parallel 
of latitude through P' meets the meridian of P in Pg such that 
the arc PP^ — add. 

We have thus constructed an element PP-^P'P^ of the surface 
of the sphere, all four angles of the element being right angles. 
If 0 and ^ are sufficiently small, we may treat the bounding 
arcs as straight lines, and take the area of the element to be 
sin 6 . dc^dd. 

The element of length ds on the surface is the length PP' 
which is given by 

PP'2 = PP^^ + PPg^ 

whence 6s^ — (a^ sin^ B) (d<f>^ + cosec^ 6 . dO^). 

If we put y) — log tan ^6, we have 

dy) = cosec $ , dO and sin 6 — sech 
from which it follows that 

^^2 ~ sech^ y)) {d(j>^ + dy)^) 

and that 

tanPiPP' = PiP'/PPi 

= ($6/(sin 6 . d<f>) 

— dyjld<f>. 

If P", with spherical co-ordinates + A<^, 6 + A^), is another 
point close to P and the arc PP^' = A^, we have, in a similar 
way, 

A^^ = sech^ yj) {i\<j>^ + Aip^) 
and tan P-^PP" = Aip/Acf), where Ay) = cosec 6 . Ad. 

'Now take <f) and y) to be the rectangular cartesian co- 
ordinates of a point in a plane and plot the points <3, Q\ Q" 
with co-ordinates (<^, y)), {<f> + y) -b dyj), (<^ -f- A^, ip + Ay^), 
respectively. Then 

QQ'^ = ^^2 ^^ 2 ^ QQrr2 _ ^^2 + 

and the gradients of the straight lines QQ', QQ" are Sy?fd4>, 
Ay}IA(f>, respectively. 

Hence QQ'/QQ" = SsfAs = PPyPP'' 

and the angles Q'QQ'\ P'PP" are equal. 

The elementary triangles QQ'Q'\ PP'P" are therefore similar 
and the spherical surface is represented conformally on the 
(f>, -plane. 
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The meridians on the sphere become the straight lines 
(f) ^ constant on the plane, the values of the constant ranging 
from — 77 to + 77 ; the parallels of latitude {6 = constant) on 
the sphere become the straight lines y) — constant in the plane. 
As d varies from 0 to n, y) {= log tan varies from — 00 
to ~j” ^ • 

Thus the whole surface of the sphere is represented confor- 
mally on the doubly-infinite strip between the Lines <f> = ^ tt. 
The map so obtained is called Mercator’s Projection, 

It will be noticed that any two curves which intersect on 
the sphere at an angle a are represented by plane curves 
intersecting at an angle a. In particular, since any straight 
line in the plane map cuts all the meridian lines at the same 
angle, the curve on the sphere, which corresponds to the 
straight line, cuts all the meridians at the same angle. Such a 
curve is called a rhumb line or loxodrome. 

Having constructed one conformal map, we can now derive 
an unlimited number. For the figure in the <j>, ^-plane may be 
represented conformally on the plane of the complex variable 
z by an infinite number of relations of the type 

Taking z = 2a exp \i{<j> + iy>y\i 

we obtain the stereographic projection in which the meridians 
are the lines arg z = constant and the parallels of latitude are 
the circles \z\ = constant. 

EXERCISES 

1. If zw — 1 and if the point which represents z describes a circle of 
radius c with its centre at the point a + ih, show that the point w 
describes a circle of radius c/{a^ 4- 6^ — c^). 

If P represents z and Q represents (1/z) — ( 3 / 4 ) — i, find the locus 
of Q when P describes the circle | z — 2 \ = 2 . 

2 . In an Argand diagram the point z moves along the real axis from 

2; = — 1 to 2=4-1. Find the corresponding motion of the point 
il-iz)l{z~-i), {U,L.) 

3 . Prove that the relation w — (kz 4- l)/(2 -f- 7c), where 7c is any real 

number other than 4z Ij transforms the circle | 2 | = 1 into the circle 
I to I = 1. Prove also that, if 2; = exp {id) and arg (to 4- 1) = then 
(& 4- 1 ) tan ^ = (A; — 1 ) tan id, {U,L.) 

4 . Show that, in a bilinear transformation to = {az 4- b)f{cz d), 

the ratio [{z^^ — S2)/(% — ^3)1 • [(^4 ^2)/(% ^3)] remains invariant. 

Find the form of the transformation T which leaves z ~ 1 and z = i 
unaltered and transforms 2 = — 1 into w = — i. 
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By means of an auxiliary transformation O', whicli transforms i 
into 0 and 1 into oo , show that by the transformation T any circle 
through the two points i, 1 m transformed into itself. Hence describe 
the general character of the transformation T, {U.L.) 

5. Prove that a bilinear transformation transforms any circle into a 
circle or a straight line. 

Obtain the bdinear transformations which transform the circle 
\z \ ~ 2 into itself, the point 4 into the origin and the circle 
I 2 I = 1 into a line parallel to the imaginary axis. {U,L.) 

6. Prove that the necessary and sufficient condition that four point® 
in the sr-plane should be either coUinear or concyclic is that their 
cross-ratio should be real. 

7. The bilinear relation w — f{z) — {Az + B)l{Cz + I?) is such that 

(i) w a dus z ^ CO ; 

(ii) z-^h &SW ^ CO ; 

(iii) there is only one number c such that c = /(c). Find 
A) B, C, D in terms of a, c and show that 2c = a + 

Show that, if Zj^ does not lie on the straight line X joining a and &, 
then the set of points 

^2 == % — /(%)> . . * j ^n+l ~ 

ah lie on a circle which touches A at c. Prove that c as n cc , 

iU,L,) 

8. Prove that the transformation 

tc = [(1 + - i(l - 2®)2]/[(1 + 2^)® + i(l — 

maps the region \ z\ < 1, 0 < arg z < rr/B conformally on | tc | <1. 
Discuss the correspondence between the boundaries of the two regions. 

{U,L,) 

9. Examine the transformation 2w == z Xfz and discuss its 
singularities. 

Show that I I = 1 corresponds to either 

\z — i\ ~ ^/2 or I js; -j- i I = ^/2. (U.Z.) 

10. Show that the equation 

{a — 1))w^ — 2zw -j- (« + b) == 0, (a > 5 > 0), 

represents the interior of the circle = 1 on the area in the 5?-plane 
outside the ellipse (x/a)^ + = f • 

Discuss the representation in the s-plane of the circles 
I lio I = r, I tc 1 == (a + &)/r(a — &), 
and of the line arg w — cn. 

11. Show that the transformation w{z -}- = 1 maps the interior of 

the circle | 2 | == 1 in the 2 -plane on the domain outside the parabola 
2i2(l — cos <^) — 1 in the zc-plane {H, being polar co-ordinates of a 
point in this plane). 

Show that the same , transformation effects two mappings on the 
2 -plane of the domain outside the parabola ; the one on the interior of the 
circle I 2 I = 1 and the other on the interior of the circle 1 2 2i I = 1. 

(C7.X.) 
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12. Prove that the relation w ~ i sinh z maps the semi-iafinite 

rectangle cc > 0 , — 7 r /2 < y < 7r/2 in the 0 -plane on the upper half of 
the w plane. Show that the ratio of the area of the finite part of this 
rectangle cut off by the line a; = a to the corresponding area in the 
t{?-plane is 4a/sinh 2a. {U>L,) 

13. A region in the 0 -plane is bounded by two cuts along the real axis 

from 0 to -h 00 and from. — 1 to — oo . Variables w and Z are connected 
with 0 by the equations z — cosh to, Z — si n h w. Find the regions in 
the w- and Z-planes which correspond to the above region in the 
0 -plane. ^ {U.L.) 

14. Show that, by the transformation w — a cos {mzla), the space 
above the axis of x and between the lines x == ±: a is transformed 
into the whole t<?-plane. Determine the region in the w-plsune which 
corresponds to the interior of the square in the 0 -plane bounded by the 
lines 

X = ■±:al4., y = a, y — Zal2. 

{U.L,) 

15. Prove that, by the transformation w = tanh 0 , the region of the 
0 -plane, for which 

a > X > 0, Trl2 > y > 0 

(a real and positive), is transformed into that part of the positive quad- 
rant in the zc-plane which lies outside a certain circle having its centre 
on the real axis. 

Show also that the part of the 0 -plane for which 

X > 7rl2 > y > — ‘7r/2, 

is transformed into the interior of the same circle, cut along the real 
axis jErom the circumference to the point w — {U.L.) 

16. Show that the relation w = 20/(1 -1-0^) maps the region outside 
a straight cut between the points ± 1 bi the tc-plane on the upper 
half of the 0 -plane. 

17. Show that 0 = 4:aw cot a/(l 2w cot a — w^), where 

0 < a < -7r/4, 

gives a conformal representation of w when w lies in any finite region 
excluding the points w — '^9 cot Ja, — tan Ja. 

Prove that, when w describes the circle | lo | = 1, 0 describes an arc 
of a circle subtending an angle 4a at the centre. 

Show also that, when w describes the real axis J&om — tan -Ja to 
cot Ja, 0 describes the whole of the real axis. (U.L.) 

18. If w — — 30 and the point 0 describes an ellipse whose foci 

are at the points 0 = d= 2, prove that the point w describes a confocal 
ellipse. {U.L.) 

19. It X — coth {u -h iv), express x and y in terms of u and v. 

Show that the curves in the given by v = const, are circles 

through the points (1, 0), (— 1,0) and that the curves u = const, are 
circles orthogonal to these. 

Determine the region in the jr 2 /-plane corresponding to the interior 
of the rectangle bounded by te = 0, -a = 1, u = 0, = 7r/4 in the 

utJ-plane. 
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20. Show that the relation w — z log s maps the upper half of the 
g-plane on the upper half of the ^^?-plane with a slit along the line 
V = TT (u <. 0). 

21. If = c cos (k log 2)5 where — o? — 52 ^nd cosh (kTtlZ) = a/c, 
prove that the area in the s-plane given by a; > 0 and 1 < j s | < 

is transformed conformally into the interior of the ellipse 
(u/a)^ + (v/b)^ = 1 

in the wj-plane cut along the lines joining (c, 0 ) to (a, 0 ) and (— c, 0 ) 
to(— a, 0). ilT,L.) 

22. Biscnss the transformation z = tanh In particular, prove 

that the curves given by u = const, and v = const, form two sets of 
coaxal circles in the 2 -plane ; and that the interior of the unit circle 
which falls in the positive quadrant corresponds to the interior of the 
infinite rectangle in the ic-plane of which the finite sides are given 
by u = 0, t? == 0, u = ttJ2. ( U.L,) 

23. Show that the relation w — ai cot (a > 0) maps the semi- 
infinite strip in the 2 -plane for which 27r> x> 0 , y > 0 , upon that 
half of the w?-plane which lies to the right of the imaginary axis and 
which is cut along the real positive axis from a 7 =atoic — -foo, and 
indicate the points at which conformal representation breaks down. 

Two circles with real limiting points at (d: a, 0) are drawn in the 
cut t 4 J-plane whose centres are at the points (pa, 0 ), {qa, 0 ), where 
p > q > 1. Show that the space between these circles is mapped on 
the interior of a rectangle in the 2 -plane whose area is 

log [(p -l)(q+ l)/(p + 1) (g - 1)1 iir.L.) 

24. Show that the region on the sphere which is represented in 
Mercator’s Projection by a rectangle bounded by the lines 

^ == 0 ^, = <^ 2 , y yj = ^ 2 , 

is of area a^(tanh ip^ — tanh {4>i — ^ 2 )- 

Show also that a great circle on the sphere is represented in the map 
by a curve whose equation is of the form 

tanh y) sin (^ -{- a) = 
where a and k are constants. 

25- Show that, if (^, 6) are the spherical co-ordinates of a point on 
a rhumb line, A<l> + B log tan ^0 + 0 = 0, where A,B, C are constants. 

26. Prove that, in the stereographic projection, a rhumb line is 
represented by an equiangular spiral. 

27. Show that a stereographic projection of a region on the sphere 
may be obtained by conical projection from 8 on to the tangent plane 
to the sphere at N (Fig. 35). 

28. Show that the transformation 

w = {az l )/(2 a), 

where a is any real number except ± 1 , transforms the circle | 2 | = 1 
into I wj I = 1. If, further, the circle \z — 1 | = 1 is transformed into 
\w 1 I = 1 , find the value of a. (U.L.) 

29. If tc = 2 — 2 i -f- ( 1 / 2 ^), and | 2 | = 2 show that the point iv lies on 
an ellipse whose major and minor axes are 5, 3 respectively. {U.L.) 



CHAPTEE VI 

THE SCHWAEZ-CHRISTOFFEL TRANSFOEMATION 

Conformal Transformation of a Half-plane into a Polygon. Let 

P be the fixed point on the real axis in the 2;-plane at which 
z = a. Then if has a real Yalue greater than a (represented 
by /S in Fig. 36) the principal value of Bs:g{z^a) is zero. 
If the point describes the semicircular arc 8 BQ with P as 
centre, arg {z — a) increases by 'it. 

This is still true if the radius of the semicircle is made 
infinitesimal. Hence, if 2; is restricted to real values, it may be 
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z=^b z=c 
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said that arg {z — a), which is tt when the point z is on the left 
of P, decreases to zero when z, moving fi:om left to right along 
the real axis, passes through P. 

Suppose that a, b, c, . . , k are % real constants arranged in 
ascending order, and that 

F{z) = {z-b)-P {z- c)~y . . . (2:- 

where a, /3, 7, . . . /c are n real constants each lying between 
— 1 and 1. Consider how the argument of F{z) varies as z 
moves along the real axis from — 00 to + co . 

When z is on the left of a, the argument of each of the numbers 

z—a, z— 6, z—c,, . . 

is TT and, when z passes through a, the arguments are unaltered 
except that of the first, which decreases by tt. Consequently, 
when z passes through a, the argument of F[z) increases by an. 
As z continues its motion between a and 6, arg F{z) does 
not alter, but, when z passes through 6, a-rg [(2:— 6)""^] in- 
creases by ^n and the arguments of the other factors of F{z) 
are unaltered. 
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Hence, when 2: moves from — 00 to + 00 along the real axis, 
argi^( 2 :) increases by a total amount (a + + y -f- . . . -}~k) 7 t[ 

How suppose that ^ is a function of 2 : determined by the 
differential equation 

dw/dz == LF{z), 

where Z is a complex constant. 

The functional relation between w and 2 , which would be 
obtained by integration, estabhshes a conformal transformation 
from the 2 ;- to the «^-plane. Our present purpose is to find the 
region of the t(;-plane which is transformed into the upper half 
of the 2 ;-plane. 

We shall assume that, when 2 = a, 6 , c, . . . 00 , the 

corresponding values of w are A, B,C, 

If dw, 3z are corresponding infinitesimal 
increments in the two variables, we 
have, from the differential equation, 

arg dw = arg dz -f- arg F{z) -f- arg L, 

As z moves from — qo up to a, along 
the real axis, both arg dz and arg F{z) 
remain constant and therefore ^ 4 ; moves 
from 27 to ^ in such a way that arg dw 
is constant. The path of w is therefore 
the straight line UA. 

When z passes through a, arg F{z) increases by a-rr and 
therefore arg dw increases by the same amount. As z continues 
its motion along the segment of the real axis betys^een a and b, 
arg dw remains constant and therefore the point w moves 
along the straight line AB which makes with UA an angle 
arr measured in the positive sense. 

Similarly, when z passes through 6, arg dw increases by 
and, as z moves from b to c, the point w moves along the straight 
line BG which makes with AB an angle pir in the positive 
sense ; and so on. After 2 ; has passed through k, w moves along 
the straight line KU which makes an angle ktt with JK. 

Hence, as 2 : describes the real axis, w describes the complete 
perimeter of the {n + l)-sided polygon ABC . . . KU, Since 
the upper half of the 2 :-plane is on the left of an observer moving 
with z, the interior of the polygon is the corresponding area 
in the ^^;-plane. It is only at the vertices of the polygon that 
the transformation is not conformal; for these are the only 
points at which dwfdz becomes zero or infinite. 


, K, 27, respectively. 



Fig. 37 
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It will be noted that, in general, one vertex of the polygon 
in the i 4 ?-plane is the point U which corresponds to the point 
at infinity in the ss-plane. The exterior angle of the polygon 
at U is 

277 — (a + /5 + y + - - • + 

If, then, a + /9 + y + * • .-1-k=2, 

the points K, U, A are coUinear and the half of the 2 :-plane is 
transformed into an ?^-gon ABC . . , iT aU of whose vertices 
correspond to finite values of z. 

In drawing Fig. 37 it has been assumed that oc, y, . . . /c 
are aU positive. The interior angles of the polygon are (1 — a)?!, 
(1 __ . . . and are all less than 77 so that the polygon is 


ur-FJane. 



convex. If a is negative, the interior angle lies between 77 
and 277 and the polygon has a re-entrant angle as in Fig. 38. 

Transionnation of the Interior of a Polygon into a Half-plane. 
ISTow suppose that a given polygon P, of n sides, in the liJ-plane, 
is to be transformed into the upper half of the 2 ;-plane. The 
figure may be convex or may have one or more re-entrant 
angles. In either case no interior angle exceeds 27 t. Taking 
the vertices in the order which corresponds to the positive 
sense of describing the perimeter, we can measure the interior 
angles (1 — oCjw, (1 — ^)rr, ... (1 — k)7t. The constants a, p, 
. . . /c are thus known (their sum being 2). 

Suppose first that no vertex of P is to he transformed into 
the point at infinity in the 2 ;-plane. 

Construct the function 

F{z) = (z— a)-’^{z— b)~-^ . . .{z—h)"‘^, 

where the n constants a, h, . . . k are real and in ascending 
order but their actual values are, as yet, unspecified. 
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“S i»/* _ iFW. 

which is equivalent to the relation 


w = Lj F{z)dz + If, 

where L and M are complex constants, we have a transforma- 
tion which, as we have seen in the previons section, converts 
the upper half of the 2 -plane into an ^-sided polygon P' in 
the tiJ-plane. The interior angles of P* are (1 — oc)' 7 r, 

... (1 — k)tt, while the positions of the vertices depend on 
the values chosen for the constants. 

The two polygons P, P' are thus equiangular but, if n 
exceeds 3, they are not necessarily similar. We have to show 
that the n real constants a, 6, . . . k and the complex constants 
L and M ma^’' be chosen in such a way that P' coincides with P. 

The two equiangular polygons w^ill be similar if the n — Z 
ratios between n — 2 consecutive sides of P are equal to the 
corresponding ratios for P'. This gives n — 3 relations between 
the constants. 

To make the figures coincide, it is now sufficient to make 
two vertices of P' coincide with the two corresponding vertices 
of P. This gives four more relations (two for each vertex). 

Altogether, we have -f- 1 relations to be satisfied by the 
n real constants and the real and imaginary parts of L and M, 
i.e. there are tz, *+ 4 constants connected relations. 

It follows that three of the constants may be chosen arbitrarily 
and that the remaining n \ are determinate. 

If one vertex of the polygon is transformed into the point at 
infinity in the 2 -plane, the corresponding factor must be 
omitted from the expression for F{z) ; so that the total number 
of (real) constants is now n + The argument used above 
shows that these are connected by + 1 relations and therefore 
two, and only two, may be chosen arbitrarily. 

In practice, it is convenient to give arbitrary values to the 
appropriate number of the real constants which correspond to 
the vertices. 

From any one transformation which converts the u?-polygon 
into the half 2 -plane, an infinite number of such transformations 
may be derived. As was shown on p. 87, the real axis in the 
2 -piane may be transformed into the real axis in the plane of 
another complex variable Z by the relation 
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where Z2, Zj, Z^ are all real but otherwise arbitrary. 
If the points Z^, Z^, Z^ occur in the same order as the points 
2:35 then the upper halves of the two planes correspond. 
We now have two successive transformations, from w to z 
and from 2: to Z, by which the ^4;-polygon becomes the upper 
half of the ^-plane. 

The relation which converts the polygon into the half-plane 
is known as the Schwarz-Christoffel Transformation. 

Example 1. A triangle ABC in the ?/;-plane with angles 


ur-PJane 



Fig. 39 


(1 — a)7T, (1 — /5)7 t, (1 — y)TT, is transformed into the upper half 
of the 2;“plane by the relation 

dwjdz = L{z — a)'~^{z — b)~^{z — c)“^- 

where, since the sum of the angles is7r, ol ^ y = 2 . The 
values of the real constants a, b, c may be chosen arbitrarily. 
In general, the differential equation is not integrable in terms 
of elementary functions. 

There is a particular case which is of some importance in 
practice, and in which the integration is easy, viz. when 
a = /? == ^ and y = 1. The triangle then becomes a semi- 
infinite strip. By suitable choice of axes we can take it to he 
in the positive quadrant and to be bounded by the fines v = 0 , 
u = 0 , V = The vertices A, B, C (Fig. 39) are then the 
points given by -w; = iv^, 0, 00 , respectively, and we may take 
the corresponding points on the real axis of z to be given by 
z = — 1, + 1, 00 , respectively. 

The required transformation will be given by 

dwjdz = L{z -f- l)-^{z ~~ 1)“^, 

since the factor corresponding to the vertex (7, at which z is 
to he infinite, must be omitted. 
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Integrating, we have 

w = lJ(z^- l)-Hz + M 

= L cosh”^ z M 
= Llog[2; + (22-l)i] + if, 
where the logarithm has its principal value. 

At jB, 24? = 0 and z = 1 and therefore M vanishes. At A, 
w = ivi and z = ~ 1: hence L is determined by the condition 
that 

L\og[zA- ( 2 ^- 1)^] 

when Z — — 1, 'Now, if 2 : is on or above the real axis, its principal 
W'-F/ane 


B J) 

__ I 


8 ,iA-c> 0(^=0) ^ 

Fig. 40 

argument ranges from 0 to tt. Consequently the appropriate 
value of the logarithm at 2 : = — 1 is ire and it follows that 

L = 'yi/'TT, 

The equation of the transformation may be written 
w ~ (2?i/7r) cosh“% 

or 2 ; = cosh {TTwjv-^. 

If now we apply a bilinear transformation which converts 
the upper half of the 2 :-plane into the upper half of a .2^-plane, we 
obtain a transformation from wto Z which has an effect similar 
to that from w to z. For instance, take s = ~ IjZ and we 
.have 

Z = — sech [rtwlv-^ 

as the relation which converts the strip into the upper half of 
the Z-plane in such a manner that the vertices B, C, A become 
the points Z = 1, 0, 1, respectively. 

Example 2. Consider the doubly infinite strip bounded by 
the lines v = 0, v Vi (Fig. 40). 


z- Plane 



— I 1 I— 

ABC 

Z*“/ 2=0 2*7 
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The strip may be regarded as the limiting form of a rhombus 
ABCD (where A and C are the points w ^ w ~ 0, respec- 
tively) when each of the angles at A and C is made equal to tt 
and those at B and D become zero. With the notation of 
p. 110, we have 

1— a = 1 — y = 1 and 1 — /9=1— -<3=0, 
i.e. a = y = 0 and ^ = 3 = 1. 

The real values of z at B, C, D may be chosen arbitrarily 
provided that they are in the proper order: for simplicity 
we take them to be 0, 1 , oo , respectively. The transformation 
is then given by 

dwjdz Lz'^^ 

which gives w ^ L log z -f- M. 

It will be noted that, since a == 0, the value ofzsitA does 
not occur explicitly in the equation. On inserting the values 
at G {w = 0, z 1) we see that M vanishes. 

At any point on BD, z is positive and w is real and therefore 
the constant L is purely real. To determine its actual value, 
we consider the transformation from the z- to the i^-plane of 
the semi-circle above the real axis which has unit radius and 
centre B. At any point on the arc, z — exp {id), where 0 < 0 < tt, 
and so 

w — u iv — Lid, 


from which we have 


u — Q, and v = Ld. 

Therefore the semicircle corresponds to the straight line AO 
in the ti;-plane. 

As z describes the arc in the clockwise sense, log z decreases 
by iiT and, as the corresponding point w moves from A to C, 
the value of w decreases by iv-^. 

It follows that 

iv-j^ = IAtt 


and so the equation of the transformation may be written 

w = [vJtt) log z 
z = exp {ttwIv^. 


or 
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Example 3. Transform the doubly-infinite strip of the 
M;-plane between the lines v = 0, v = tt, when there is a slit 
along the line v = from the point w = iv^ to the point at 
infinity (Fig. 41). 

The given figure may be regarded as the limiting form of the 
quadrilateral ABCD when the angle at A becomes 27r and all 
the other angles become zero. The vertex A is at the point 
w = iv-i and all the other vertices are at infinity. 



z-Plane 



Fig. 41 


The constants are now given by 

l-~oc=2, 1 — ^=:l~~y=l — 

whence oc = “-l,/5 = y = (5 = 1. 

We can take the values of 2 ; at Z), C to be — 1, a, 1,«> , 

respectively, where a, which is yet to be determined, lies 
between — 1 and 1. The points are then in the correct order. 
The transformation is given by 

dwfdz = L{z + l)-\z-~a) {z- l)-\ 

since the factor corresponding to C has to be omitted. 

Using partial fractions we may integrate this in the form 

w = 4Z(1 — cl) log {z — 1) -f- §Z/(1 “h log "t" 1) “f* 

the logarithms having their principal values. 

Let a point z move from — qo to + along the real axis 
in the 2 :-plane, making small semicircular detours above the 
axis about the points D and B in order to avoid the singularities 
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of log ( 21 + 1 ) and log (z — \), As the point moves round the 
semicircle which has D as centre, log ( 2 + 1 ) decreases hy itt 
while the variation in log ( 2 : — 1) approaches zero when the 
radius is diminished to zero. At the same time, the corre- 
sponding point in the ^t7-plane moves from a position near 
D on CD to a position near D on DA and so w decreases hy an 
amount i{7r — Vj). 

Equating the discontinuities in w and in the expression on 
the right-hand side of the equation of transformation, we have 

i{'iT — %) == •|A(1 + a)i7T, 

Dealing similarly with the point jB ( 2 ; == 1), we deduce that 
iv^ = ^L(l — a)^7^, 


whence it follows that 


L = 1 and a = 1 — 

The value of the constant M may be found by using the 
values at A, viz. w = z — a. 

If the slit is midway between the outer boundary lines, 
% = ^7^/2 and a vanishes. The constant M also vanishes and 
the equation takes the simple form 

w = \ log {z^ — 1), or 2 ;^ = 1 4- 

Example 4. Consider the doubly-infinite strip of which the 
width changes suddenly from hto k (Fig. 42). We may regard 
this figure as the limiting form of a quacMateral ABGD in 
which AD is along the line v " h, B the point u) = Hh— h), 
and C the point w = 0. When the angles at B and C are made 
equal to 877/2 and 77 / 2 , respectively, the quadrilateral opens out 
into the strip, and we have, in the usual notation, 

l-a=l~^6 = 0, l_^=3/2, l~y=l/2 

and a = ^=l, = 1/2, y = 1/2. 

^ Taking the values of z at A, B, C, D to be 0, 1, c, 00 , respec- 
tively, where c, which exceeds unity, is yet to be found, we 
have 

dwjdz — Lz~'^{z — 1 )^( 2 ; — c)-i 

= L{z— l)-'^( 2 ;— c)“i(l — 
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Hence 


= L J {z-l)-i{z- C)-Hz- L J 2-1(2- l)-i(2-c)-ic;2 + M 
l)-H^-c)-idz i-lj - ct)-idt, + M, 


where t = 1/z. 

Substituting z = c cosh^ 6 — sinh^ 6 , 
we have 


f {z-l)-Hz 


— c)~Hz = 26 = cosh"”^ [( 22 ;— c— l)/(c— 1}]. 



Z=0 Z=7 Z=C 


Fig. 42 


Again, if 

ct = cosh^ cf> — c sinh^ 

J {l — t)-i(l-Ct)-idt = -2c-i4> 

= — c~^ cosh“^ {[(c + 1)2;— 2 c]/[(c— 1)2:]}. 
The relation between w and 2: is therefore 
w = L cosh-i [(22- c- l)/(c - 1 )] 

— Xc“^cosh~^{[(c +1)2— 2 c]/[(c— 1)2]} -h if, 

where L, if, and c have to be determined. 

Now the above expression for dwjdz in terms of z has a simple 
pole at 2 = 0 and the residue there is Lc~^, When the point 
2 moves counter-clockwise in a small semicircle about A{z= 0 ) 
in the 2-plane, w increases by ih, since the point w moves from 
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the line v = h—h on to v = h. Hence, hy equating the 
integral of dwjdz round the semicircle in the 2-plane to the 
known increment of w, we have 

iTiLc~^ = ih. 


(See Example 20, p. 76.) 

Using the values a,tB {w = i{k —h),z=l) and C {w = 0, z—c) 
WQ find that 


7tiL{l — c“i) M = i{k — h) 


and therefore 


M=0 


L = kfTT and c = {k/h)\ 


The equation of the required transformation is 

w = {kjrr) cosh“^ [(22— c— l)/(c— 1)] 

— (h/ir) cosh-^{[(c H- 1)2— 2c]/[(c— 1)2]}. 


EXERCISES 

1. The 2-plane is slit along the semi-infinite lines x = ± h, y < Q. 
Prove that the region bounded by the edges of the slits can be trans- 
formed conformally into the half-plane F > 0 of a complex variable 
Z (= X + iY) by means of an equation of the form 

dzIdZ = Ai{Z^ - 1)/Z, 

where ^ is a real constant. Determine the value of A and express z 
in terms of Z. {U.L.) 

2. Show that the region, in the positive quadrant of the w-plane, 
bounded by the lines •« = 0, « = 0, tt = 1 (v> 1), v = 1 {u> 1), is 
transformed into the upper half of the z-plane by the relation 

jrtti = cosh~i z — sin~^ (1/z) -f- 7tI2. 

3. Show that the relation 

w = 2a(2 1)1 -f- log [(z -1- 1)1 + 1] - log [(z + 1)1 - 1] 4- 

maps the tipper half of the s-plane on the positive quadrant of the 
w-plane with a slit along the line v = tt, u> where w = h + iir 
when z = 1/a, both a and h being real and positive. 



CHAPTER VII 

APPLICATION TO POTENTIAL PROBLEMS 

Green’s Theorem. On p. 66 we obtained Stokes’s theorem in 
its two-dimensional form 

J^(pdx + q dy) = JJ (q^ - p^)dxdy . . (1) 

where suffixes denote partial derivatives. 

Let {x, y), {x dx, y + dy) be the ends of the arc ds of the 
curve C, and let y he the angle between the a;-axis and the 
inward-drawn normal at a point in ds (Fig. 19, p. 65). Then 

dx = cos (y — ^'7T)ds = sin yds 
and dy = sin (y \7T)ds = —* cos yds. 

In (1) put p = (f>dy and q = — ^6^?, where (f> and 6 are any 
functions of x and y which, along with their first derivatives, 
are finite throughout the area bounded by 0. Then 

p dx qdy = <l>{6ydx •— da.dy) 

= (f){ 6 a, COS y + 63/ sin y) 

= ^(ddldn)dSy 

where dn is the element of the inward-drawn normal. 

Hence equation (1) may be written 

J'(f>(dd/dn)ds = — J'J' [(l>{dxx 4~ Syy) + + 4^y^y\dxdy (2) 

On interchanging 6 and ^ and subtracting the result from (2), 
we have Green’s theorem in its two-dimensional form 


Jij>{deidn)-d{dj>ldn)-\ds 

~ j'j' — ( 3 ) 

In particular, if we make 6 = cfi and assume ^ to be a real 
potential function (i.e. (f)^^ -|- <f>yy = 0), equation (2) gives 

J^(l>{d^]dn)ds = — JJ + j>y^)dxdy . 


(4) 
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It foHows that, if <^ = 0 at all points on the curve C, the 
double integral on the right-hand side of (4) vanishes. But, 
since the sum of two real squares cannot be negative, and (f>y 
must both be zero at aU points of the region bounded by C. 
The function <f> is therefore constant and, being zero on C, 
must be zero at all points of the region. 

Again, if d(j>/3n vanishes at aH points on O, it follows in the 
same way that = 0 and that cf> is constant throughout 

the region. 

Now suppose that <f> and (f>' are two potential functions which 
are equal at all points on C. Since <5^ ~ is a potential function 
which is zero at aH points on O, it vanishes at all points of the 
region. It follows that there cannot be more than one potential 
function which has prescribed values at all the points of a 
simple closed contour. 

Further, suppose that two potential functions </> and (/>' have 
equal normal derivates at all points on (7. Then <56 — is a 
potential function such that its normal derivate (djdn) , 

vanishes at aU points on 0. It must therefore be constant 
throughout the region. Thus the functions ^ and ({>' only differ 
by a constant. 

As will be seen in the remainder of this chapter, two-dimen- 
sional problems in mathematical physics generally reduce to 
finding a potential function whose values, or those of its normal 
derivate, are prescribed on the boundary. 

Hydrodynamics. When fluid moves in two dimensions, i.e. 
in such a way that the motion is the same in all planes parallel 
to a fixed plane, it is sufficient to consider the motion of a 
sheet of fluid in one of the planes, which we can take to be that 
of the complex variable z. If the flidd is incompressible and 
free from viscosity, irrotational motion (motion without spin) 
is determined by a velocity potential <f> whose value at any 
point {x, y) is a function of x, y, and, in general, the time. 
If <j) is independent of the time, the motion is steady. 

The component velocities in the directions of the axes at 
the point {x, y) are — <f>a;, — The equation of continuity, 
which expresses the fact that matter is being neither created 
nor destroyed, becomes 

which is Laplace’s equation in two dimensions. 

From p. 51, it follows that, if <j> satisfies this equation, there 
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is a function of the complex variable z ~ x iy -which has 
<j) for its real part ; thus 

^ ^ = /( 2 :). 

The function \p, which is the conjugate of <f>, is called the 
stream function and w is called the complex potential. 

Since = y)y and < 56 ^ = — the component velocities at 
{x, y) are — yjy, and the differential equation to the stream 
lines may be written 

— dxl->fy = dylf^ 

or yjxdx 4 - y^ydy = 0 . 

On integrating we have the equation of the stream lines in 
the form y) ~ constant. These lines are cut orthogonally by 
the equipotential lines ^ = constant. 

Let the velocity of the fluid at the point (a;, y) be g in a 
direction which makes an angle a with the positive direction 
of the aj-axis. Then 

Wv — <t>x ~ — 9. cos a, y)„ = ^tj)y — q sin a 
and therefore 

dwidz iyj^ 

= — g(cos a — i sin a) 

= q exp [i{7r — a)]. 

Hence q = \dwldz\ and tt — a = arg {dwidz). 

By taking any function of z as complex potential, we obtain 
immediately a possible form of the stream lines in an irrotational 
motion in two dimensions. 

Example 1 . If w = <!> -\- iy) = U {x iy), where U is real 
and positive, the stream lines are the parallel straight lines 
y — constant. Since ^ velocity is every- 

where equal to U in the negative direction of the x-axis. 

Example 2. If w ~ U {x iy)^ the stream lines are the 

rectangular hyperbolas xy = constant. 

Example 3. Let 

w — U{z a^Jz) 

= C7(r + a^lr) cos d + iU{r— a^Jr) sin 0, 
where z = r ex^D {iB) and U is real and positive. 

5— (T.122) 
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The stream lines are given by 

ip =z U{r— a^/r) sin 6 == constant 

and the line ^ == 0 reduces to the circle r = a and the straight 
lines 6 ~ 0, d = TT, 

Since a stream line may be made a rigid boundary, we 
obtain the complex potential for the flow past a cylinder whose 
trace on the a^t^-plane is the circle r — a. 

With the notation used above, 

— q exp (— icx.) = U{1 — a^/z^) 
from which it is seen that, at infinitj^ 

— q exp ( — ^a) = U. 

Thus at an infinite distance from the cylinder, q = U and 
oc == 7r, i.e. there is parallel streaming with velocity U in the 
negative dhection of the real axis. 

It should be noticed that the complex potential consists of 
two terms : Uz which corresponds to the parallel streaming 
and Ua^jz which represents the disturbance produced by the 
cylinder. 

Writing ze~'^^ in place of z, which is equivalent to turning 
the axes through an angle we get 

w = U{ze~^^ + (5) 

as the complex potential for flow past the cylinder when the 
undisturbed velocity of the stream is U incKned at an angle ^ 
to the negative direction of the rr-axis. 

Conformal transformation. Let(/» + iyj =f(z) be the com- 
plex potential for the motion of a sheet of fluid in the 2 ;-plane. 
The boundaries, supposed rigid, will then be curves of the 
family ip = constant. If we apply a conformal transformation 

= F{Z) 

from the z- to the Z-plane, where Z = X iY, we have 

+ iw =/(^) =/[^(^)] = say. 

Thus ^ and y), considered as functions of X and Y, are the 
velocity potential and the stream function for a motion in 
the 2^-plane, the boundaries being the curves into which the 
original boundaries are transformed. 
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By applying this principle, it is possible to deduce from a 
known motion an unlimited number of others. 

Example 4. It was shown on p. 93 that the transformation 

Z — z + a^jz 

converts the circle \z\ ~ a into a straight line (a degenerate 
ellipse) between the points Z i 2 a. 

If we apply this transformation to the result ( 5 ) on p. 122, 
we obtain the complex potential for flow past a flat plate of 
width 4a inclined at an angle to the general direction of the 
stream which, at infinity, has a speed TJ. 

Electrostatics. Suppose that electric charges are so distri- 
buted that conditions are the same in aU planes parallel to 
that of the complex variable z.* The electric field is then 
two-dimensional and it is sufficient to consider points in the 
2 ;-plane. 

The potential V at the point 2 : is a real function of x and y 
which, if the point is free from charge, satisfies the equation 

y XX y yy — 

It follows that we can find a function of z which has F for 
its imaginary part ; thus 

w =U iV 

The equipotential lines V ~ constant are cut orthogonally 
by the lines of force U = constant. The equipotential surfaces 
are, of course, cylinders of which the curves F = constant 
are the cross-sections. Included among these are the surfaces 
of conductors. 

The components of electric force at the point 2 : are — F^,, — Vy 
and so the resultant intensity R is given by 

_ 7^2 + y z _ + 7^2 _ 

By the conformal transformation 2 : = F{Z), W becomes the 
complex potential for a field in the .Z-plane in which the equi- 
potentials are obtained by transforming the equipotentials in 
the z-plane. The values of F are the same at corresponding 
points in the two planes. 

Example 5. Consider Example 3 on p. 115, which is illustrated 
by Fig. 41. 
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If P (with affix z) is any point in the upper half of the 2:-plane 
and = Z.OBP, 0^ = Z_CDP, then the function 

V=(kl7T) {6^-0^), 
where k is real, is the imaginary part of 

{k/ 7 r)[log (z — 1)— log {z + 1)] 

and is therefore a potential function. 

When P is on BC or CD, V vanishes and, when P is on 
DAB, V — k. Hence the function V is the potential when 
BC and CD are conductors at zero potential and DAB is a 
conductor at potential k. The equipotential lines are circular 
arcs joining B and D, 

On transforming the figure in the z-plane by the relation 

== iL(l - a) log (2 - 1) + iD(l + a) log {z 1) + M 

given on p. 1 15, we obtain the form of the potential in the field 
due to two parallel plates, at zero potential, when a plate at 
potential k is placed between them. 

When the third plate is midway between the other two we 
have 

U + iV^ (kM log [(2 l )/(2 + 1)], 

where 2 :^ = 1 + 

Current Flow in a Plane Sheet. Suppose that an electric 
current flows in a uniform plane sheet of metal which coincides 
with the 2 -plane. The potential V satisfies Laplace’s equation 
in two dimensions and so, as before, we must have a relation of 
the type 

U + iV=f{z), 

where U may be called the current function. The lines of flow 
are given hjU — constant, and among these are included the 
boundaries of the sheet. 

It is easily seen that the conditions are similar to those of 
two-dimensional flow of a fluid for which the complex potential 
is if{z). Suppose, for instance, that the sheet is infinite in extent, 
and that the fines of flow are parallel straight lines. If now a 
circular hole is made in the sheet, the conditions are exactly 
like those of the flow of fluid past a circular cylinder, a case 
which has been considered above (p, 122), 
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Just as in hydrodynamics, conformal transformations may 
be used to obtain further results from known solutions. 

Conduction of Heat. Let heat flow steadily in two dimensions 
parallel to the 2 :-plane in material of uniform conductivity K. 
If 6 is the temperature at the point 2 , the flux of heat at that 
point in the a:-direction is — iT and the flux in the y-direction 
is — From the fact that there is no net gain or loss of 

heat in a rectangle of sides dx, dy with one corner at the point 
{x^ y), it is deduced that 

+ ^yy = d. 

Consequently in the theory of heat flow there occurs the 
relation 

cj, ^ id = f{z). 

The lines of flow 4^ = constant are cut orthogonally by the 
isothermals 6 ~ constant. 

Example 6. In Example 1 on p. 112, we transformed the 
semi-infinite strip of the 2 ^;-plane, bounded by = 0, = 0, 

V = into the upper half of the 2 :-plane by means of the 
relation 

z = cosh 

Suppose that the strip is of uniform thermal conductivity 
and that the parallel edges BG and AC (Fig. 39) are kept at 
zero temperature, while AB is kept at a uniform temperature T. 

In the corresponding figure in the ;3-plane, we have 6 == T 
on AB and 0 = 0 on AC and BC. 

Hence ^ ^*0 = (T/tt) log [(z— l)/(2 + 1)] 

and so, in the ^^;-plane, 

(jy id = (T/tt) log {[cosh l]/[cosh {7Twft\) + 1]} 

= {^TJtt) log tanh {7rwJ2vj), 

EXERCISES 

1 . lf<f) iy; ~ f{z), show that B(f>fds = Byjjdn and d<^IBn = — 3^»/35, 
where ds and dn are the elements of the arc and inward normal of the 
carve C in Fig. 19, p. 65. 

2. Sketch the eqaipotentials and stream lines when the complex 

potential has the values s ~ e*, cos s, tan s. 

3. Two infinitely long uniform circular cylinders, placed with their 
axes parallel, attract according to the Newtonian la^w. The gravitational 
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potential T" at a point outside both cylindei*s and at distances r, r' from 
their axes is given by 

V — constant — 2^ log (rr'), 

where kis & constant. Prove that the lines of force outside the cylinders 
are arcs of rectangular hyperbolas. 

4. Find the isothermals and lines of flow in the strip discussed in 

Example 6 on p. 125 and show that the resultant flux of heat at the 
point {u, v) is (4iC T/^il/cosh — cos {^trvjv^). 

5. Assuming that the pressure p and the velocity q satisfy Bernoulli’s 

equation (p/p) -f- — constant, show that, in liquid, of uniform density 

p which flows steadily, parallel to the s-plane, with complex potential 
Wi the curves of constant pressure are the level curves of the function 
dwjdz, 

6. Prove that, if w + = f{x 

+ yvv = \ f + ^y) + y-v^)- 



CHAPTER VIII 

APPLICATION TO THE THEORY OP ALTERNATING 
CURRENTS 


Notation. Throughout this chapter, which is devoted to a 
brief discussion of the application of the complex variable to 
the theory of alternating currents, we shall conform to the 
customary notation of the electrical engineer by using the 
symbol i to denote the current and j for 'i/(— 1). 

Harnionic Vectors. Let a point P in the Argand diagram 
move with uniform angular speed co radians per second in a 
circle of radius a which has the 


origin as centre (Pig. 43). If at zero 
time the point is at P^ on the real 
axis, at time t the angle PqOP 
(known as the phase angle) is ot and 
the rotating vector represents, at 
the time t, the complex number X 
given by 

X = a exp 

If N is the foot of the ordinate 



at P, the motion of N is defined Fig. 43 


to be simple harmonic motion. Since 

all the characteristics of the motion of N are determinate when 


the vector OP is given, we call OP a harmonic vector. 

OP completes a revolution, and therefore N completes an 
oscillation, in time 27r/ca, which is defined as the period. The 
number of revolutions of OP (or oscillations of A^) per second 
is defined as the frequency and is co/27r. 

Vector Representation of an Alternating Current, An alter- 
nating current is a periodic function of the time. The simplest 
type of such a current is that given by 

i — Iq cos cot . . . • (1) 


where iQ is the maximum value of the current. A complete 
cycle occurs in the period 27r/cL>, and the frequency is co/2it 
cycles per second. 

In practice, alternating currents may not always be given 
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by expressions so simple as this, but since, by Tourier’s 
theorem, a function /(i) which has a period 27r/co is expressible 
in the form 

00 

f(t) = ^aQ + S (a„ cos ncot -f sin ricot), 

n = 1 

where the a's and 6’s are constants, it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to consider a single term like ^o cos cot. Results obtained 
for this term will be similar to those obtained for any other 
term in the series; and for the majority of circuits all these 
results may be superposed to give the result for/(^). A sine 
term, of course, is not essentially different from a cosine : for 
we may write sin cot as cos (cot + 37r/2). 

It will be noticed that equation (1) is of exactly the same 
form as that which gives the displacement of the point N 
considered on p. 127, viz. 

ON — a cos cot. 

Just as the characteristics of the motion of N may be deduced 
from the harmonic vector op which represents A, so we may 
discuss the alternating current i by making use of a current 
vector which represents a complex number I defined by the 
relation 

1 = ^0 exp (jcot). 

The actual value of the current at the instant is then given by 
the real part of I . 

On differentiating with respect to t we have 
dlfdt — jcoiQ exp (jcot), 

from which it is seen that differentiating with respect to t is 
equivalent to multiplication by jco. 

Impedance of an Inductive Coil. Suppose that the alter- 
nating current i is produced in a coil of inductance L and 
resistance R, where L and B are both constant and are expressed 
in suitable physical units. Then, if v is the potential difference 
between the ends of the coil at time t, the well-knowm equation 
for the current in an inductive circuit gives 

V = Bi L(dijdt) 

= the real part of (B + jcoL)!, 

where v is expressed in volts when i is in amperes, B in ohms, 
and L in henries. 
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Hence the potential difference v is the real part of a complex 
number F, such that 

F = (i2 + joyL)I zl , . . (2) 

where z (= E + jcoL) is a complex constant which is defined 
to be the impedance of the coil. The imaginary part of the 
impedance is coL and is defined to be the reactance: the real 
part of the impedance is seen to be the resistmice R. 

Writing z in the form Z exp we have 

F = Zi^ exp (j(Dt + j^) . . . (3) 

The voltage vector, which represents F, is therefore of length 
Zi^ and its phase is in advance of that of I by an acute angle (f> 
such that tan ^ = coLfR. It follows that the voltage vector is 
itself harmonic. 

It will be noticed that the voltage and current vectors are 
in the same phase only when L vanishes, i.e. 'when the coil is 
non-inductive. 

The reciprocal of the impedance is called the admittance: 
in this instance its value is 

l/(i? + jc^L) = {R-joyL)l{R^ + 

Impedance of a Condenser. Let a condenser of capaci- 
tance C farads be included in a circuit in which alternating 
current i is flowing. If q is the quantity of electricity (expressed 
in coulombs) stored in the condenser and v is the potential 
difference (in volts) across the plates at time t, 

V = qJC and dqjdt = i. 

Hence dvfdt = ifC 

and so jcoV = 1/C, 

where V and I are the potential and current vectors. 

We have therefore 

V=i-j/cDG)I==zI, 

where, as before, z is the impedance, w^hich for the condenser 
is ( — j/coC), a purely imaginary quantity. 

'Now since 

arg (— j/(uO) = — ir/2 

arg F = arg I — 7r/2, 

so that the potential difference vector lags behind the current 
vector by a quarter of a period. 
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Impedances in Series. Let a number of elements of impedance 
Zj, Zq, . . . he connected in series (Fig. 44). Then, with the 
same notation as before, the potential difference is given by 

V = the real part of (z^I -h z^I + . . . + z^l), 
i.e. V — (Zi Z 2 * - . + 


The impedance of the system in series is thus the sum of the 

separate impedances. 
zn Impedances in Parallel. Let 

^ 2 , • • • in 1^® currents in 
the 72. parallel sections of imped- 
ance 2 ^, 2 : 2 . (Fig. 45), 

and let ^ • In fLe corresponding current vectors. 

Then if the potential difference vector is F, 

F = Zr^I\ ^2^2 ^nln 

and I = I 2 In 


The admittance of the system of parallel impedances is 
therefore the sum of the admittances of the elements of the 



H h 


UvVWSA/W 

Z.,y? 

Fig. 46 


system. The impedance is the reciprocal of the admittance and 
is equal to 

l/(S(l/2). 

Example 1. To find the impedance of a condenser and a 
coil in parallel (Fig. 46). 

The impedance of the condenser is (lljcoC) and that of the 
coil is + jo>L. The admittance of the two in parallel is 
therefore 

jcdC + ll{R + jcoL) = (1 — co'^CL + j<x>CM)l{R + jcoL). 
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On inverting this we have the impedance 

{R jooL)l(l — a)^CL ja>CR) 

= [R +joo{L- CR^)]l[(l - co^CLf + co^Cm^. 

The denominator of the expression has been made real by the 
usual device of multiplying by the conjugate number. 

Impedance of Parallel Wires. Let the ends B and D of 
two equal parallel wires be connected and let an alternating 
potential difference be maintained between the ends A and C 
(Fig. 47). 


A P 0. B 

^ ^ ^ 

W H X ->K H 

yo 6x 

t 1 1 

c q' d 


Fig. 47 

The circuit or loop ’’ has four primary constants: 

(i) The resistance R ohms per unit length of the pair of wires. 

(ii) Since insulators are never perfect, there is a certain amount 
of leakage from wire to wire. If the conductance of the path 
of leakage between unit lengths of the two wires be G mhos, 
we may define the leakance to be O per unit length of loop. 

(iii) The inductance L henries per unit length of loop. 

(iv) The capacitance between wire and wire which we take 
to be C farads per unit length of loop. 

We shall suppose that, at time t, the current is flowing in 
the sense AB, DC. If P and P' are points on AB and CD such 
that AP = CP' = X, the strength of the current z at P is 
clearly equal to that at P', in other words, the current i at 
the instant is a function of x only. As usual, we take I to be 
the corresponding current vector. Take PQ — P'Q' = dx; 
then each of the elements PQ, P'Q' is of resistance hRdx, 
inductance \Ldx, and impedance |(P + jojL)dx. 

Suppose that the potential difference between P and P' is 
V, then that between Q and is + (5'y ; the corresponding 
vectors are F and V + SV. 


JL6xJR6x 


C6x 
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Now if Ep denotes the potential at P, 

Ep — Epr= V 

and Eq — Ef^, ~ v dv, 

whence Ep — E^-\- E^. — Ep. — — dv , . • (^) 

But each of the potential differences (Ep — E^), (E^,— Ep.) 
is the real part of ^(E + ja)L)dxJ, and so we have, from (4), 
_ Sv = the real part of (E + jcoL)dxJ. 
Therefore — dV (E ja)L)dx.I, 

which gives, after dividing by — dx and making dx tend to 
zero, 

dVldx=: — (E^ 3coL)I , . . (5) 

Now the flow between PQ and P'Q' is that due to a condenser 
of capacity Cdx and a conductance Odx in parallel. The 
resultant conductance is 

Gdx jcoCdx 

and the current shunted between the wires is therefore the 
real part of 

(Gdx + jcoCdx) V. 

Since the loss of current in the section is the real part of 
— dl, it follows that 

SI = — (G + jcoC)dx. V 

and that dl/dx (G + jcoC) V . . . . (6) 

Differentiating (5) with respect to x and using (6), we get 
dWfdx^ = — (E + jcoL) (dl/dx) 

= (R + jcoL) (G + jcvC)V . . (7) 

In a similar way it may be shown that 

d^I/dx^ = (E+ jcoL) (G + jcoC)I . . ( 8 ) 

so that V and I satisfy the same differential equation 
d^yfdx'^ = k^y, 

where — (R + jcoL) (G + jcoC) . . (9) 

The most general value of V which satisfies (7) is given by 
V — a exp (kx) + b exp (— kx) 

= (a -{■ b) cosh kx + (a — b) sinh kx, 

where a and b may be determined from the end conditions. In 
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this case a and 6, although, independent of x, are functions of t. 
If the potential difference between A and 0 at the instant is 
Vq cos (Dty then the conditions which determine a and h are that 

F = Fq = -yQ exp {jcot) when rc = 0 
and F = 0 when x = AB = L 

Thus a + b = Vq and (a + b) cosh U + (a — b) sinh kl = 0, 
from which 

F = Fo cosh hx - Fn coth kl sinh kx 
= Fq cosech kl sinh {kl — kx) . . . . (10) 

The value of I may now be obtained from (5), and is 
I = ^[l/{B+jcoL)]{dVJdx) 

— [{Gr -\-jo)C)/{lt + cosech kl cosh (kl— kx). 

EXERCISES 

1. An inductive coil is of resistance R ohms and inductance L henries ; 
a non-inductive coil is of resistance r ohms; and a condenser is of 
capacitance C farads. Show that the impedance of 

(i) the first coil and the condenser in series is 

R + [i(a)2Ui- l)/e)C]; 

(ii) the second coil and the condenser in parallel is 

i2(l ~jmCR)l{l + co^C^R^); 

(iii) the two coils in parallel is 

[t{R^ 4 - -f a> 2 X 2 ) 4 . jcoLry[{R + r)^ + co^L^], 

Also, find the admittance of each of the above in the form A -|- jB> 

2. Show that, if 1q and Vq are the current and potential differ- 
ence vectors at the ends A, C of the parallel wires (p. 131) and 

{R+jcoL)liG-i-jo)C), 

V = Vq cosh kx — IqZq sinh kx 
and I = Iq cosh kx — {VqJZq) sinh kx. 

If the length of the loop is made infinite, show that 

V == Vq exp (— kx) and I = {Vq/Zq) exp (— kx). 

3. If the ends B,I) of the parallel wires are not connected, show that 

F = Fq sech kl cosh (kl — kx) 
and I = (VqIZq) sech kl sinh (kl — kx). 



APPENDIX 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

The literature of the subject is so vast that some suggestions as to 
further reading (in English) may be helpfiil. 

The subjects introduced in the first three chapters of this book are 
treated in Hardy’s Course of Pure Mathematics, the whole of which is 
indispensable to the intending mathematical specialist; in Hobson’s 
Plane Trigonometry i and in Bromwich’s Theory of Infinite Series. 

In connection with Chapters IV-VI, the reader may consult Titch- 
marsh’s Theory of Functions, Harkness and Morley’s Introduction to the 
Theory of Analytic Functions, Whitaker and Watson’s Modern Analysis 
(especially Chapters V and VI), and Carath6odory’s Conformal Repre- 
sentation. Forsyth’s Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable is an 
exhaustive treatise on the whole subject. 

Full details of the applications to mathematical physics will be found 
in the special treatises such as Jeans’ Electricity and Magnetism, Livens’ 
Theory of Electricity , Lamb’s Hydrodynamics, Milne-Thomson’s Theoreti- 
cal Hydrodynamics and Carslaw’s Mathematical Theory of the Conduction 
of Heat, An illuminating account of applications to these, as well as 
other subjects, is to be found in Bateman’s Partial Differential Equations 
of Mathematical Physics. 

The engineering student will find plenty to interest him in the 
Theory of Functions as applied to Engineering Problems by Rothe, 
Ollendorff, and Pohlhausen (English translation published by the 
Technology Press, Massachusetts Institute of Technology). Interesting 
applications to aeronautics are given in Glauert’s Aerofoil dnd Airscrew 
Theory. Miles Walker’s Conjugate Functions for Engineers deals with 
applications of the Schwarz-Christoffel tra^formation to potential 
problems such as are of importance to the Electrical engineer. The 
symbolic theory of alternating currents is given in Clayton’s Alternating 
Currents and in Telephone and Power Transmission by Bradfield and 
John. The latter book contains many fully- worked numerical examples. 
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